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Implementation, Misimplementation, 
Non-implementation 
(Continued from last month) 

In our January issue, we had the following com- 
ment under ‘“Misimplementation”’: 

National Technical Institute for the Deaf— 
originally intended to constitute a national tech- 
nical and vocational school for those deaf students 
of non-college ability or inclination, the concept 
was altered so as to provide facilities for average 
or above-average students. 

We have been asked to clarify or substantiate 
our statement that the concept of the NTID was 
“altered.” That we are glad to do, and we shall quote 
from the National Technical Institute’s report to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare dated 
January 25, 1968, and covering the first year of its 
existence, ending December 20, 1967. (Reference is 
made therein to Senate Report No. 245, May 25, 1965, 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf Act.) 

“From the legislative record it was learned that 
approximately 3,000 deaf students above the age of 
16 leave or graduate from State and local schools 
and classes for the deaf each year. A large number 
have indicated their intense interest and desire for 
further educational opportunities. Dr. Leonard M. 
Elstad, President of Gallaudet College, the only insti- 
tution for higher education for the deaf in the world, 
in his testimony reported that over 600 student appli- 
cations were received and reviewed this year. He re- 
ported that 275 students would be admitted in Sep- 
tember 1965. 

“The other 325 students who could not meet the 
entrance requirements of the college, by the very act 
of submitting an application expressed their desire 
for further education. This number coupled with 
some 75 to 100 annual withdrawals from the college 
at various levels from freshmen to seniors, in addition 
to numerous other deaf persons among the unem- 
ployed or underemployed who desire further training, 
indicated that well over 400 students each year would 
be eligible for a program that could be offered in a 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf.” 

The above-quoted passages were embodied, in 
whole or part, in other testimony before the Senate 


committee which ultimately voted in favor of the In- 
stitute. The selling point was clearly that 400 or so 
students each year would be material for the NTID on 
the basis of (1) their inability to meet the Gallaudet 
College entrance requirements or (2) their disinclina- 
tion or inability to remain at Gallaudet until gradua- 
tion. 

Support of the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf Act was solicited (and received) from indi- 
viduals and organizations of, by and for the deaf on 
the premise that vocational and technical opportuni- 
ties would be provided that were nowhere else avail- 
able for deaf students who could not qualify for or 
did not aspire to Gallaudet College entrance. At var- 
ious meetings educators of the deaf, concerned be- 
cause they realized that vocational programs in their 
schools were outmoded and would tend to become 
even more so, were “sold” on the concept of a NTID 
that would fill the gap between Gallaudet College 
and vocational rehabilitation services. 

We are running out of space, so . 


Reprint Service 


Every month we get requests for “reprints” of 
various material appearing in THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
Quite often requests are for “reprints” of articles ap- 
pearing several months back. It is our sad task to 
reply that we have no “reprints” to supply. 

On the other hand, we get requests or orders for 
reprints in lots of 500 or more quite frequently—as 
articles appear in print. These we can fill, provided the 
type is still standing. Our printers “kill” the type from 
one month’s magazine when making up the following 
month’s issue. 

Persons desiring reprints are usually granted 
permission to make them on their own, provided 
credit is given. The National Association of the Deaf’s 
Home Office often reprints key articles, and we ex- 
pect this policy will be broadened as time goes by. 

When only a few reprints (or copies) of an article 
are desired, it is cheaper to order single copies of the 
issue in question. And THE DEAF AMERICAN has a 
standing policy of selling single issues. at reduced 
rates when ordered in quantities. Information may be 
had by writing the Editor. 
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Culturama... 


Successful Local Cultural Tournaments Display 


Wealth Of Deaf Talent 


PLANNERS—EVELYN ZOLA, 
director, discusses contest rules with Leonard Pea- 
cock, Wisconsin State cultural director. 


Milwaukee — cultural 


Forty talented deaf persons have won 
local championships in successful tourna- 
ments sanctioned by the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf national cultural pro- 
gram. These persons have achieved cul- 
tural ‘‘stardom’’ in the first four com- 
munities reporting the results of their 
city playoffs: Milwaukee, Delavan, and 
Madison in Wisconsin, plus St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Other cultural tournaments are be- 
ing planned for New York City and else- 
where and more names can be expected 
to be added to the growing list of deaf 
award winners. 

Seven champions emerged from a stim- 
ulating evening of enthusiastic competi- 
tion in the nation’s first local cultural 
tourney conducted as a part of this NAD 
program in Milwaukee January 12. 

There Richard Lunde took top honors 
in chess, with Evelyn Zola winning in 
pantomime. Number one in_ presenting 
a biblical story was Kenneth Steinke. The 
champion in signing a hymn was Lorraine 
McDaniel. Alice Meyer’s throw rug cap- 
tured the award in chochet, while a white 
chiffon dress by Mrs. Ronald Byington 
won first place in dressmaking. Her ori- 
ental painting also won a top prize in 
the art area. Michael Hoffman’s snap- 
shot of a Greek horse head ranked first 
in photography. All winners are from Mil- 
waukee. 

This tournament, promoted as a ‘‘Hobby 
and Talent Show,’’ was held under the 
auspices of the Milwaukee Silent Club, a 
chapter of the Wisconsin Association of 
the Deaf. Assisting Evelyn Zola, local 
cultural director and program chairman, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Byington, 
Elaine Kressin, Saul Moss, David Chris- 
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By JOHN SCHROEDEL 


tianson, Gerald Ash and Dennis Ross. 

Among the judges were the following 
teachers from the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf: Miss Betty Crowe (drama); 
Mrs. La Verne Stack (home economics); 
Stan Smith (photography); and Mrs. 
Esther Brown (art), in addition to the 
Rev. Charles Brown (spiritual), an archi- 
tect. The most popular areas of compe- 
tition were dressmaking, photography, 
chess and painting. Games and films were 
given to help meet the costs of the pro- 
gram. 


Delavan Has 23 Winners 

Twenty-three deaf participants walked 
off with awards after a cultural contest 
sponsored by the Delavan Association of 
the Deaf, another affiliate of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of the Deaf, on January 
13. 

Esther Brown carried off first place 
awards in painting with a watercolor 
picture and in drawing with an ink de- 
sign. Elizabeth Crowe was second in 
painting with her oil, and Alice Castronova 
was runnerup in drawing with her color 
pencil work. 

Lorraine Szablewski was a double win- 
ner with her presentation of “The Music 
Man’’ taking top honors in pantomime 
and her recital of ‘“Yankee Doodle’ win- 
ning first place in poetry. Waldo Cordano 
was second in the poetry recitals and 
Elizabeth Crowe second in pantomime as 
well as honorable mention in poetry re- 
citing. ‘“‘Open My Eyes’”’ signed by Esther 
Brown beat the competition for first in 
hymn singing, with Lorraine Szablewski 
runnerup. 

Mrs. Alice Castronova won over the 
field in checkers, followed by Milton Lee. 
August Kestner and Luther Stack were 
first and second, respectively, in chess. 
First place in bridge went to Mrs. La 
Verne Stack and Mrs. Ruth Peacock, with 
the Mark Carters next. 

In the home economics area of competi- 
tion a sweater by Mrs. Jean Cordano 
won top prize in the knitted garments 
section, with Mrs. Emily Robinson sec- 
ond. The latter’s lace table cloth took 
the championship award in knitted house- 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


Mrs. Catherine Atwood (right) is 
shown receiving the ““Most Talented’’ 
award from Mrs. Dorothy Miles, St. 
Louis cultural program chairman. 
Mrs. Atwood entered the fine arts 
section in two different media, re- 
ceiving two first place awards (shown 
in background). She also was a win- 
ner in pantomime and took an honor- 
able mention in hymn singing to quali- 
fy her for the ““Most Talented’’ con- 
testant honors. 


EVELYN ZOLA performing one of the ‘‘Seven Cap- 
ital Sins,’’ a series which won her top prize in the 
ee blll division of the Milwaukee cultural con- 
hold items, with La Verne Stack runner- 
up. 
Sue Kelly won first place awards in 
both quilting and dressmaking with La 
Verne Stack and Betty Kelly runnersup 
in three respective sections. Top prize 
for small items in the sewing competition 
went to Bessie Beaver, with Emma Davis 
next. First and second in embroidery were 
Frances Neesam and Bess James, re- 
spectively. 

Persons in Wisconsin say that the Dela- 
van women are famed for their kitchen 
skills, so a special cooking contest was in- 
cluded in the program. Top winners were 
Marilyn Scribner (chocolate cake), Jean 
Cordano (fudge) and Louise Hirte (banana 
nut bread). Cooking awards, however, are 
not officially part of the nationwide com- 
petition for prizes in the 1968 NAD cul- 
tural program. A food auction helped to 
defray costs of this cultural contest in 
Delavan. 

The Delavan club showed its support 
for the cultural program by paying for 
every first place winner the three dollar 
entry fee into the upcoming state cul- 
tural tournament. 


Madison Also Holds Tourney 

Madison, Wisconsin, proves that no deaf 
community is too small not to hold a 
local cultural event. A tournament there 
on January 13, planned by Mrs. Annette 
Binn, local cultural director, resulted in 
three first place winners. Robert Witczake 
was named checkers champion, with Ralph 
Voss outplaying challengers to take top 
honors in chess. Joan Kliebenstein was 
declared prize-winner in knitting. 

All these local cultural champions from 
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CONTESTANTS AND JUDGES—In the Milwaukee cultural tournament chess was one of the events, as evidenced by the intent participants in the picture at 
Miss Betty Crowe, Stan Smith, Mrs. La Verne Stack, the Rev. Charles Brown and Mrs. Esther 
Ail are teachers at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf with the exception of Rev. Brown, who is an architect as well as a minister. 


the left. 
Brown. 


LEONARD J. PEACOCK is state cultural director 
for Wisconsin, which recently concluded a success- 
ful state cultural tournament following three local 
cultural contests. Leonard is secretary of the Wis- 
consin Association of the Deaf and also of the 
Delavan Association of the DEAF. He is a teacher 
at the Wisconsin School and is a 1954 graduate of 
Gallaudet. 


Milwaukee, Delavan and Madison will 
gather at the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf in Delavan for the state cultural 
tournament on March 9. After this event 
state winners will advance to the regional 
playoffs. Wisconsin is in the Great Lakes 
Region along with Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Ohio. 

Some interest has been expressed to- 
wards having the 1969 Wisconsin state 
cultural tournament as a part of the con- 
vention of the state association. Other 
states might consider this idea to boost 
both their state conventions and also 
their s‘ate cultural programs. 


St. Louis Has “Operation Talent Hunt” 


“Operation Talent Hunt’’ was success- 
fully concluded in St. Louis with a cul- 
tural exhibition and tournament at the 
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Judges are shown in the other picture (left to right): 


Community Center for the Deaf on Janu- 
ary 26-27. Art proved to be the most 
popular area among the total of 32 entries 
in the event. Seven different artists con- 
tributed 19 entries in nine different media. 

Mrs. Catherine Atwood received the 
“most talented contestant’’ award for her 
achievements of first prizes in two differ- 
ent art sections and also in pantomime, 
plus honorable mention in signing a hymn. 
Mrs. Pearl Steinhaus was named number 
one in hymn signing. 

Another double winner was Archie Mar- 
shall, a commercial artist with 18 years 
experience, who took championships for 
paintings in oil and also in tempera. 
Young Ray Dillon won a first place 
award for his air-brush painting, plus two 
honorable mentions in other art categories. 

In the home economics area top awards 
for embroidery and crochet were earned 
by Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick, with Mrs. 
Earl Bueltmann leading among the entries 
in cut-work embroidery. 

Aaron Crawford accomplished the cham- 
pionship in sculpture and in the crafts sec- 
tion the top award went to Mrs. Irma 
Hennessey for a dressed doll. 

Mrs. Dorothy Miles, local cultural di- 
rector, arranged for the program in co- 
operation with Peter Franzmann (dis- 
plays), Douglas Watson (judging and scor- 
ing), Archie Marshall (awards and pho- 
tography), Pearl Steinhaus (entries and 
admissions) and Corley Thompson (pub- 
licity). 

Judges included Clarissa Start, col- 
umnist for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
Herman Gore, Baptist minister and com- 
mercial artist; Robert Johnson, state cul- 
tural director and dean of boys at the 
Missouri School for the Deaf; Mrs. Rob- 


ARCHIE MARSHALL with his ‘ 
painting. He also won first prize for painting 
in tempera. Mr. Marshall has been a commercial 
artist for Universal Match Company of St. Louis 
for the past eighteen years. Mrs. Gloria Marshall, his 
wife, was also a prize winner in the dressmaking 
area. 


prize-winning _ oil 


ert Johnson; and Corley Thompson, execu- 


tive director of the St. Louis Speech and 
Hearing Center. 


New York Plans State Event 


Meanwhile on the East Coast it was 
announced that the New York State cul- 
tural tournament will be March 16 at 
the American Legion Eastwood Post 1276, 
3020 James Street, in downtown Syracuse. 
This event follows the New York City 
cultural tournament held on January 20. 

Planning for the Empire State tourna- 
ment was worked out at a conference of 
local cultural directors meeting in Syra- 
euse with Ruth Sturm, state cultural di- 
rector, on December 9. It was brought 
up at this meeting that outside of New 
York City the state has four cities with 
an estimated 200 deaf each and two 
other cities pegged at 55 and 40 deaf each. 
Deaf persons from these and other com- 
mvnities are eligible for the open state- 
wide tournament in March without before- 
hand needing to go through local tourna- 
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Dorothy Miles, lecal program director (non-judge). 


CLARISSA START presenting two honorable men- 
tion awards to up-and-coming artist Ray Dillon of 
East St. Louis. This young man has accumulated 
enough art work for a one-man exhibition and has 
a most promising future. He won one first plac 
award for an air-brush painting in the St. Louis 
competition. 


ments. The exception to this being New 
York Cily where local residents must win 
in the city playoffs to be able to advance 
into the state tournament. 


These reports from around the nation 
injicate that deaf communities of various 
sives and settings are capable of spon- 
soring local cultural tournaments, which 
five actual proof to the growth and vi- 
tality of this cultural program. Instead 
of withering on the vine, progress is be- 
ing made at the grassroots level to lay 
firm fozndations to carry on the NAD 
cultural program. 


Talent, too, is appearing. Talent to 
show that deaf persons can be creative 
and imaginative, skilled and productive. 
This talent is the single most important 
part of the NAD cultural program and 
forebodes an exciting future. 
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SOME OF THE JUDGES discuss a water color by Ray Dillon. Left to right: Mrs. Corley Thompson, exec- 
utive director of St. Louis Hearing and Speech Center; Clarissa Start, columnist of St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
Herman Gore, Baptist minister and commercial artist; Mrs. Robert Johnson; Mr. Robert Johnson, 
of boys and printing instructor at Missouri Schoo! for the Deaf (state director of the cultural program); 
In the foreground are some of the embroidery entries. 


Directory of Cultural Directors 


NORTHWEST REGION 


Anthony Papalia 

Regional Cultural Director 

7801 N.E. 12th St., Apt. 5 

Vancouver, Washington 98664 
Alaska 


Dougl:s Bullard 
State Cultural Director 
Box 726 
Eagle River, Alaska 99577 
Washington 
Oregon 
Idaho 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Guam 


SOUTHWEST REGION 


Eric Malzkuhn 

Regional Cultural Director 
1740 Royal Avenue 

San Mateo, California 94401 


California 
Nevada 
Utah 
Arizona 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Hawaii 


MIDWEST REGION 


North Dakota 


Philip Frelich 

State Cultural Director 

615 3rd Avenue 

Devil’s Lake, North Dakota 58301 


South Dakota 


David Carlson 

State Cultural Director 

State School for the Deaf 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 57103 


Minnesota 


George Hanson 

State Cultural Director 
504A 3rd Street S.W. 
Faribault, Minnesota 55021 


lowa 


Nebraska 


Everett Jose 

State Cultural Director 
3223 North 45th Street 
Omaha, Nebraska 68104 


SOUTH CENTRAL REGION 


Herbert L. Pickell Jr. 

Regional Cultural Director 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling 
Service, Inc. 

1648 East Central 

Wichita, Kansas 67214 


NEW YORK CITY DIRECTOR—In charge of the 
New York City cultural tournament held on January 
20 was James Stern, who is credited with a tre- 
mendous success. 


Kansas 
Wilbur Ruge 
St. te Cultural Director 
801 Woodrow 
Wichita, Kansas 67203 


Missouri 


Robert L. Johnson 

State Cultural Director 
Missouri School for the Deaf 
Fulton, Missouri 65251 


Dorothy S. Miles 

Local Cultural Director 
7452 Park Towne So., 103 
St. Louis, Missouri 63136 


Arkansas 


Miss Judith M. Westfall 
State Cultural Director 

124 N. Schiller 

Little Rock, Arkansas 72203 


Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


Texas 
Jack Hensley 
St_te Cultural Director 
2704 Rae Dell Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78704 


GREAT LAKES REGION 


Samuel A. Block 

Regional Cultural Director 
8041 Kildare Avenue 
Skokie, Dllinois 60076 


Indiana 
David Myers 
State Cultural Director 
6033 N. College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46220 


Ilinois 
Robert Anderson 
State Cultural Director 
State School for the Deaf 
Jacksonville, Illinois 62650 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 
Leonard J. Peacock 
State Cultural Director 
510 Racine Street 
Delavan, Wisconsin 53115 
Mrs. Evelyn Zola 
Local Cultural Director 
2877 North 50th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 
Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano 
Local Cultural Directors 
520 Parish Street 
Delavan, Wisconsin 53115 
Mrs. Annette Binn 
Local Cultural Director 
4901 Roigan Terrace 
Madison, Wisconsin 53716 
Keith Richardson 
Local Cultural Director 
3306 24th Avenue 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 53140 
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Spellman Nash Sturm Chough 


JOHN SPELLMAN is state cultural director for Rhode Island and teaches at that state’s school for the deaf. Secretary of the Alumni Association of the 
RISD, he has also served in a similar capacity for the Providence Club of the Deaf. Involved in the formation of both the alumni association of the Rhode 
Island School and also the educational association for that school’s teachers, he is currently president of the latter organization. John has a B.A. from Gal- 
laudet and has been an officer of the Connecticut chapter of the GCAA. He has also earned an M.Ed from Rhode Island College. KIMBALL NASH brings a 
wide background of leadership experience in organizations of the deaf to his tasks as state cultural director for Massachusetts. A former president of the 
Providence Deaf Club and also of Providence Div. No. 43 of the NFSD, he has served as a member and officer of each of these groups for more than 15 
years. Now president of the alumni association of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, he has also done extensive work with the Northeastern section of 
the AAAD. He is instructor of printing at the Industrial School for Crippled Children in Boston. 


RUTH STURM is organizing New York as state director for the NAD Cultural Program. Editor of the paper for the Temple Beth Or of the Deaf, she has 
also been an officer of the Pasadena, California, Junior Hearing Society affiliated with the American Hearing Society, the Merry-Go-Rounders Club and the 
Clarke School Alumni Association. With more than 13 years experience in the newspaper and publishing field, she presently works as an editorial associate 
with a literary agency in New York. She has a degree in English from California’s Pasadena City College, from whence she graduated in 1952. STEVEN 
CHOUGH is the enterprising cultural director who has moved the Northeastern region off to a fast start in the NAD cultural program. His interest in cul- 
tural activities grew in part as a result of his directing two deaf plays, one staged in Denver and the other in New York City. He works as the senior psychi- 
atric social worker at the mental health of the deaf project of the New York State Psychiatric Institute. Steve was vice president for social welfare of the 
Association of the Deaf in Korea, his native country. He came to America for his higher education which includes a B.A. from Gallaudet College and a 
master’s in social work from the University of Denver. 


Lloyd Hagen 

Local Cultural Director 
641 O2k Street 

Neenah, Wisconsin 54956 
Lyle Bulmer 

Local Cultural Director 
1418 Sherwin Avenue 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 54701 


APPALACHIAN REGION 

Ray Parks 
Regional Cultural Director 
Gallaudet College 
7th and Florida Avenue, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Virginia 

North Carolina 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


West Virginia 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
Robert Thomson 
Regional Cultural Director 
6319 West 16th Avenue 
Hileah, Florida 33012 
Georgia 
South Carolina 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


MASON-DIXON REGION 


George Peter Shuart 
Regional Cultural Director 
1906 Fox Street 

Adelphi, Maryland 20783 


Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Delaware 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 
Steven Chough 
Regionc! Cultural Director 
80-C Reservoir Avenue 
River Edge, New Jersey 07661 


New York 
Mrs. Ruth Sturm 
State Cultural Director 
31-27 32nd Street 
Long Island City, New York 11106 
James Stern 
Local Cultural Director 
99 Hillside Ave., Apt. No. 173 
New York City, New York 10040 
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Richard Corcoran 


Local Cultural Director (Albany area) 


9 Marion Avenue 
South Glen Falls, New York 12801 


Francis Coughlin 

Local Cultural Director 

55 Mitchell Avenue 
Binghamton, New York 13903 


Mrs. Wilma Heacock 
Loc2l Cultural Director 
70 Riverside Avenue 
Buffalo, New York 14207 


Mrs. Jessie DeWitt 

Local Cultural Director 

78 Sarnac Street 
Rochester, New York 14621 


Thomas R. Johns 
Local Cultural Director 
616 Saratoga Street 
Utica, New York 13502 


Mrs. Thelma R. Bohli 


Local Cultural Director (Syracuse area) 


7801 Kirkville Road 
Kirkville, New York 13082 


Connecticut 


Mrs. Nancy Rarus 
Co-State Cultural Director 
12 Maureen Drive 
Simsbury, Connecticut 06070 


Philip Bravin 

Co-State Cultural Director 
Pemco Apt. B-1 

Canton, Connecticut 06019 


Maine 


Jan K. Repass 

State Cultural Director 

Gov. Baxter School for the Deaf 
Box 799 

Portland, Maine 04104 


Massachussetts 
Kimball Nash 
State Cultural Director 
30 Bow Street 
Millis, Massachusetts 02054 


New Hampshire 
Winchell M. Moore 
State Cultural Director 
Old Dublin Rd. 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 03458 


Rhode Island 
John Spellman 
State Cultural Director 
19 Edgemere Drive 
Cranston, Rhode Island 02905 


Vermont 
Dom Bonura 
State Cultural Director 
173 Western Avenue 
West Brattleboro, Vermont 05357 


JACK HENSLEY, state cultural director for Texas, 
resides in Austin and has been teaching at the 
Texas School for the Deaf for 23 years. Vice presi- 
dent for athletic affairs of the Austin Club of the 
Deaf, he also is associate editor of THE MESSEN- 
GER and alumni editor for the LONE STAR. Jack 
has been TSD scoutmaster for 15 years. He is a 
graduate of TSD and Gallaudet College and has a 
M. Ed from the University of Texas. 


Conference of Executives Slates 
40th Regular Meeting 


The fortieth regular meeting of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, Inc., will be held at Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D. C., April 28 
through May 3, 1968, for the purpose of 
conducting the necessary business, the 
election of officers and other business 
as may properly come before the meeting. 
This meeting will also commemorate the 
one hundredth anniversary of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf which was founded at Gal- 
laudet College, Washington, D. C., in 1868. 

Joseph P. Youngs, Jr., Secretary 
Edward W. Tillinghast, President 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert G. Sanderson, President 


President’s Message 


The perennial problem of whether or 
not deaf people really want an extra $600 
Federal income tax exemption is back 
again. The issue can almost be said to 
come in cycles, like the seven-year locusts. 


For the record, the NAD convention in 
San Francisco passed the following bill: 
“The committee (W & M) moves that the 
President appoint a committee to study 
the feasibility of making an effort to ob- 
tain an extra $600 income tax exemption 
for handicapped individuals.”’ 


An attempt was made to amend this 
to read ‘‘. . . for deaf individuals,’ but it 
failed. Please note, therefore, that the 
directive was therefore quite broad in its 
scope. 


Accordingly, I appointed Mr. Albert 
Berke of New York chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Study the Feasibility of an Extra 
Income Tax Exemption. He and his com- 
mittee have met nothing but frustration, 
misunderstanding and insurmountable 
lovistic problems in attempting to deter- 
mine the feelings and desires of deaf peo- 
ple; and obviously it would be quite im- 
possible for any voluntary committee 
with virtually no financial resources to 
attempt to determine the wishes of handi- 
capped people, of whom there are count- 
less numbers. 


There are those who believe this ap- 
proach is wrong; that rather than waste 
time ascertaining desires of as many peo- 
ple as we can, we should find out what 
the climate is like in Washington, ie., 
Congress, to see whether or not a bill 
granting the extra exemption to multiply 
handicapped deaf persons could be spon- 
sored. 


The feeling that these sad rejects of 
nature and society should get whatever 
extra help we are able to give them is 
a good one. It is likely that the few dol- 
lars they might save would help them 
purchase a few of the necessities of life, 
and no one would begrudge them this. 


However, there has been considerable 
confusion over the meaning and intent of 
the committee’s work. In several states 
a majority of deaf people voting (but not 
necessarily representing a majority of all 
of the members) indicated that they fa- 
vored an extra $600 tax exemption 
“for deaf persons” (without qualifications). 
There is some doubt in my mind as to 
whether adequate explanation was made 
to those voting on some of the pros and 
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cons, and especially on the technical mat- 
ters of decision; but where adequate ex- 
planation definitely was made and ques- 
tions were freely asked and answered in 
an open forum by a knowledgeable per- 
son, the deaf people voting almost unan- 
imously rejected the exemption. Again, 
such voting may or may not have been 
representative of ‘‘all’’ deaf people. The 
point is that information makes a differ- 
ence. 

I do not know of any way to ascertain 
the true desires of a majority of deaf 
people towards this question other than 
to conduct a statistical study under strict- 
ly controlled sampling procedures such as 
those used by professional statisticians. 
This would be an expensive and time- 
consuming program which we are not 
able to finance at this time because statis- 
ticians and researchers are apt to charge 
$10,000-$15,000 for this type of work. 

Apart from the pros and cons, or de- 
sires and fears of deaf people who are 
proud to have been able to stand on par 
with hearing people and pay equal taxes 
for equal earnings—or the feelings of those 
who believe that their handicap deserves 
special consideration—there are technical 
matters which would stop the most well 
meaning of legislation. For example, just 
where would the ‘“‘government’’—or the 
Internal Revenue Service—draw the line 
between those who are deaf and those who 
are hard of hearing? We know of many 
hard of hearing people who prefer to be 
deaf and mingle with deaf people; and 
we also know of many deaf people who 
pretend to be hard of hearing and mix 
only with the hearing. The decibel loss 
does not tell the complete story, as ev- 
ery educator well knows (or should, ex- 
cluding those who do not believe there 
is such a thing as deafness and try to 
persuade the deaf person he is really just 
hard of hearing). And how about the 
person with a 70% loss who hears and 
understands speech better than the per- 
son who has only a 30% loss? Thus, in 
an effort to help a select few people we 
may open a floodgate for those who feel 
just as strongly about their hearing handi- 
cap, whatever the degree, as we do about 
ours when we are totally deaf. Every- 
body seems to yearn for a tax loophole 
at a time when taxes are taking an ever 
larger bite out of the income. 

The more one examines the problem, 
the more complex it becomes. We might 
dwell—and at great length if we so de- 
sired!—upon some sociological phenomena 
involved in the gradual change in atti- 
tudes towards the necessity of maintain- 
ing a favorable image of deaf people. We 
may perceive a growing concern upon 
the part of local leaders of deaf people 
with the severe economic burdens thrust 
upon them by the new stress on techno- 
logical learning for minimum industrial 
jobs; the deaf people they serve are hurt- 
ing, and they too feel the pressure; they 
react to seek relief perhaps by an extra 
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exemption from the government because, 
as they see it, it is difficult for them to 
improve their economic status through 
further education in view of their basic 
educational limitations. 

And on and on. I am sorry, but per- 
sonally I cannot support an extra ex- 
emption for just any deaf person, although 
I would like to see those who are multiply 
disabled receive extra consideration from 
the IRS—such as those who are deaf and 
crippled, deaf and aphasic, deaf and blind, 
deaf and brain damaged, palsied, retarded 
and so on. If we can decide who is 
‘“‘deaf’’! 


I truly believe that our young people in 
the schools for the deaf must now be 
taught that they are going to have to 
apply themselves as never before to the 
deadly grim business of learning the lan- 
guage and technical skills they are going 
to need when they leave school. We’ve got 
to scare hell out of them, and soon enough 
for them to buckle down. I am sure they 
can learn twice as much as they have 
been learning, and even that will not be 
enough. 

Then too there are the schools them- 
selves; and I feel that far too many of 
them are fiddling around while Rome 
burns, playing the old tune, ‘Speak, dear 
Child, so we may hear!’’ forgetting that 
industry will pay for the trained mind, 
hands and eyes much more than it will 
pay for a normal pair of ears on a head 
that knows nothing. (So come on to Las 
Vegas, Nevada, for the NAD convention 
and argue with me about this! I listen 
good.) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
January 1968 
Receipts 


Contributions 
SITE QUOIGS Cine lenan se Gone sede benaaeeneskee 1,116.00 
30.00 


Atfillation: Rees 2s2.5~s0cbe aces eee cece 0 
Advaarcing Memberships _-------------------- 913.50 
Dividends and interest’ 2.2 S225. 225 ecco 127.30 
PUubliGations, cucneo-eaet heart ete asGet ate nens 66.60 
Servicés ‘Rendered: sse20 22 boon Soe ee 5,490.21 
Indirect Cost Allowances -_----.------------- 2,563.61 
Reimbursemeniss! cose cian cnc eecncecceece ean 4,332.43 
TOM) poncaoovistecee abies aacweto aes $14,791.65 

Expenditures 

Ofticers’ "Salaries: s-c-.e-sacccqccnchcucsssoce~ $ 100.00 
Executive Secretary’s Salary ~_--.----------- 1,163.10 
GIErickaly SAIGNies .atacsccusee. a> ocean eenceases 1,331.25 
Pavfoll: TaxeSierec sas ee eee cae 114,14 
ONT Salk wtshancune ae Vewaw es storo mien somes 641.75 
POSIAUC cd aoe pan eoee eae e a penne aoe 306.83 
Rreigntm ac EXDress \t cise sacoonueeeseoeesteene 4.45 
Office, “SUBPIIES' copes oes nen ee baeneeaeonane 908.20 
Executive Secretary’s Expenses -__-_-------- 47.69 
Deaf -American. Support). 2222-speesc—2 a2 e 362.80 
Capnoned  Rilms eos eet ae caeaee 95.40 
Professignal “Servites ou. scsc ss Saeedc ssa ee 75.00 
AAVeNrising: cekscssetee sie eee he aus wee 6.00 
DCSE Se SUDSCRIDIIONS Po sakenecoeucusnen cee 125.00 
Electitcliv. cose S so ee cee ees 3.10 
INSUIANCE = save ocoakon as seouekoes Reese eee 13.00 
Reimbursement of Income _---_-------------- 1.00 
SLAC) {| Romar tao seeriytecn at pe = eraie INT pec whe eta $5,254.53 
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HOME 
OFFICE 
NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


Time just flies around here. It was 
only yesterday that we made up this col- 
umn for the February issue and now I am 
already late for March. Speaking of late- 
ness, we receive many complaints about 
not getting copies of the DA. As most 
of you will note, this is often due to the 
fact that the DA does not get to subscrib- 
ers until the very end of the month and 
sometimes not until the first week of the 
succeeding month. The Home Office has 
no control over this and begs that you 
wait at least until the second week, say 
in April before complaining that you have 
not received the March issue. Secondly, 
we hope that those of you who actually 
do not get your magazine will bear in 
mind that this is not always our fault. 
Frequently it is the post office; now and 
then it is the mailing company as evi- 
denced by what happened to the Decem- 
ber issue. This does not mean that you 
should not write to us, but just that you 
keep in mind that it could be someone else 
at fault besides us. 


Work in the office continues to mount. 
We have not yet received a replacement 
for Miss Tasseff, who left us at the be- 
ginning of February. We have, however, 
added two part-timers who are doing a 
great deal to take up some of the load. 


FIRST ESTIMATES of the NAD budget 
just went out to members of the Execu- 
tive Board and to the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee. According 
to our ‘‘guesstimates’’ our current bien- 
nium has netted us the sum of $88,000 and 
expenses for the same period will be 
$81,000. This does not, of course, include 
the actual grant money since grants just 
pass through our hands in payment of 
services rendered. It also does not re- 
flect the income that we have for advance 
sales of combination tickets for the con- 
vention nor the funds from the East 
Coast Convention Club. 


Our application for a continuation of 
the RID grant is in. This grant will ex- 
pire at the end of June but appears to be 
acceptable for continuation. One change 
in the application will have Albert T. 
Pimentel as project director as well as 
director of the RID program. 

The language of signs program is mak- 
ing excellent progress. Our program di- 
rector has been traveling all over the 
country gathering information and making 
site visits for future classes under this 
grant. 

Our application for a grant to conduct 
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the national census of hearing impaired 
has been referred back to us for more 
work. At this moment we are applying 
instead for a pilot project to establish the 
research design for the program. If ap- 
proved, this will lead to a nationwide 
meeting at the Las Vegas convention. 
THE EAST COAST CONVENTION 
CLUB has been sold out. We have a good- 
sized waiting list as well and apparently 
no way of increasing the capacity of the 
club. At the same time, reservations at 
the Flamingo Hotel are coming in at an 
increasing rate. Elsewhere in this issue 
is a tentative program for the convention 
as well as a more detailed description of 
the fun and other attractions available at 
the convention. Our latest candidate for 
the NAD Executive Board is Richard Babb 
of California, who is presently the presi- 
dent of the California Association of the 
Deaf. This brings to seven the number 
of candidates for the Executive Board. 
The others are Albert Berke of New York, 
Douglas Burke of New York, Gunnar 
Rath of Texas, W. Art Sherman of Mary- 
land, Lillian Skinner of California and 
Frank Turk of Washington, D.C. All the 
candidates are high-level, experienced peo- 
ple and it will be interesting to observe 
the outcome of the election. Strangely 
enough, except for the incumbents, there 
are no announced candidates for any of 
the offices. Announced as seeking re- 
election are Jess M. Smith, first vice 
president; Gordon L. Allen, second vice 
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president: and Robert Lankenau, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

WE HAVE HAD A LARGE NUMBER 
OF VISITORS to the Home Office in the 
past month. As usual, Gallaudet students 
and the Junior NADers have been in the 
forefront. The volunteers from Kendall 
Green as chiefly responsible for our get- 
ting the Newsletter out on time and in 
taking care of the many routine chores 
which are so frustrating to our regular 
staff. 

In addition we were honored with a 
visit from Dr. Pierre Gorman of the Royal 
National Institute of the Deaf in London. 
Dr. Gorman is librarian at the RNID and 
protoundly deaf. He is probably the only 
deaf person to receive a doctorate from 
Cambridge University and a most inter- 
esting man to talk with. 

ONE MORE REMINDER: We have fre- 
quently had to remind our readers that 
one must be a member of the NAD or a - 
Cooperating Member association in order 
to attend the Las Vegas convention. Also, 
unless you enjoy standing in line, you 
might take advantage of our pre-regis- 
tration program and avoid it. Pre-regis- 
tration can be done by sending your re- 
mittance direct to the Home Office. In- 
cluded can be the tours and any of the 
extras advertised. Note also that the 
tours must be paid for at least one week 
in advance. So why not take advantage 
of that to pre-register and get things 
over with? 


(Note: The following article on an 
extra tax exemption for deaf persons 
having other disabilities — “multiply 
handicapped’—reflects “pro” thinking. 
The preliminary committee report 
on the same subject which immediate- 
ly follows describes a few of the prob- 
lems met by the NAD committee ex- 
ploring the proposal. 

As yet a clear picture has not 
emerged. Technical problems of defi- 
nition (When is a person deaf, or 
hard of hearing? Who is to make the 


decision of eligibility? What are the 
criteria and who is to write them in 
determining eligibility?), |misunder- 
standing of the concept (that the pro- 
posal considers only the multiply 
handicapped, not all deaf persons in- 
discriminately, according to the con- 
vention directive) and so on have led 
to inconclusive results, 

It is hoped that the final committee 
report to the convention will enable 
us to take appropriate action.—RGS.) 


A Plea for the ‘Underdogs’ 
By R. W. HORGEN 


Much ado about nothing, huh! 

It is again that festering controversy 
over the issue of double exemption for 
deaf taxpayers. 

The Ways and Means Committee re- 
quested the National Association of the 
Deaf in convention in San Francisco to 
take up a study to explore the feasibility 
of obtaining double exemption for a cer- 
tain segment of the deaf population. 

Mark these words: ‘‘a certain seg- 
ment.”’ 

When the committee made this request, 
it never entertained any thought that dou- 
ble exemption would go to affluent deaf 
people. 

The NAD is aware of the specific re- 
quest, but it has publicly admitted its 
inability where to draw the line. 

Now, what is that ‘‘certain segment’’? 
It consists of deaf people in very low 
income brackets. They are the ones who 
can never hope to rise above their handi- 
cap as affluent deaf people have. They 


may have had few or no vocational op- 
portunities. They may be suffering from 
parental overprotection or crippling im- 
pairments that hamper their advance- 
ment. They may have had that type of 
education that did not conduce to skills 
necessary for adequate earning power. 
They may be living in areas where job 
opportunities do not flourish or where re- 
habilitation services are not so extensive 
as in cther areas. 


These people, for the most part, are in 
low economic strata where they have 
landed because of: 

1. Inability to adjust vocationally; 


_2. Inadequate educational and voca- 
tional opportunities; 


3. Other physical and mental defects; 

4. Job discrimination; or 

5. Inability to follow leads to better 
jobs through lack of communication. 

There may be other factors involved, 
but the above will suffice for the purpose 
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here. Many jobs can be listed in the low 
economic strata such as_ dishwashers, 
janitors, carwashers, sewing machine op- 
erators, farmhands and sheltered work- 
shop employes. Their annual earning 
power most likely ranges from $1,300 (for 
sheltered workshop employes) to $3,000, 
depending on where they live. Consider 
their living costs, medical and transpor- 
tation expenses, clothing and other es- 
sentials, plus taxes. After deducting their 
expenses and taxes, they hardly have 
much left to start even a bank account, 
much less own an automobile, so essential 
to their mobility in search of better jobs. 

A windfall of anywhere up to $120 
through double exemption can mean a 
world of difference to them. 

Aside from people with other types of 
handicaps including cerebral  palsied, 
mentally retarded and mentally-ill who 
are receiving their share of rehabilita- 
tion services, there are, to be sure, mil- 
lions of people in the low economic strata. 
But mostly it is of their own making 
while in many cases the lot of the un- 
fortunate deaf is not of their choice. 

Distasteful as double exemption may be 
to the affluent deaf, it is necessary to 
bring out into the open, if at all possible, 
society’s failure to understand deafness 
and its ramifications. This, in turn, will 
help focus serious public and official at- 
tention on the problems of deafness and 
create more realistic approaches to them 
—just as it has done for the blind. 

Years ago blind lawyers and legislators 
were unheard of; today they are not 
rare sights. Job opportunities in automa- 
tion are opening up for blind workers like- 
wise. A blind lawyer, earning $15,;000- 
$20,000 a year, can claim double exemp- 
tion and still feel no qualms about it. In 
brief, in spite of it all, life is being made 
easier for the blind. For example, mil- 
lions of dollars—far more than for the 
Captioned Films and the new NTID—are 
spent annually to make talking books 
available to them. They go to colleges 
and universities, often accompanied by 
readers who are paid from special funds. 
What is more—a proposal actually has 
been made in Congress to double Social 
Security benefits for them (source: a 
newsletter of the National Rehabilitation 
Association). 

“Charity,’’ unfortunately, has become 
an object of despise among affluent deaf 
people who in their younger years have 
benefited much from it. Now that they 
have become affluent through fortunate 
turns of luck which they have been able 
to take advantage of, they turn their 
backs on charity and pride themselves 
on ‘“‘self-reliance’’ which they claim has 
raised them to their status. The point 
here is that too much emphasis on apathy 
toward charity or overly pride of self- 
reliance may have worked hardship on 
the less fortunate who, by the freak of 
conditions beyond their control, can never 
hope to advance above their handicaps. 

We already have heard cries of anguish 
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in several quarters over the proposed 
composition of the National Technical In- 
stitute for the Deaf. The cries came from 
affluent deaf people who thought the NTID 
would be a school for the deaf who are not 
of college caliber. According to these peo- 
ple, the unfortunate deaf would be left 
behind—where they have always _ been, 
underemployed, underprivileged, under- 
educated and underserviced. 

Instead of sounding out affluent deaf 
people’s sentiments on the issue, what 
the present NAD administration and _ its 
executive office in Washington should be 
doing is to go to lawmakers on Capitol 
Hill or friends in high government posi- 
tions and seek out advice on the possi- 
bility of double exemption for the low- 
income deaf taxpayers. After all, what 
tax money they pay into the U.S. Treas- 
ury is hardly a drop in the revenue. Yet 
double exemption would tide them over 
in many ways. 

Don’t we ever think of poor deaf Ne- 
groes in Deep South, Mexicans and In- 
dians in the Southwest, deaf ‘‘Okies’’ in 
other areas, to say nothing of the under- 
employed in our very midst who are sel- 
dom seen in deaf circles? 

If I may say so, it seems to me there 
has been a great deai of barking up the 
wrong tree by asking affluent deaf lead- 
ers to ask affluent deaf people their opin- 
ions on the issue. The proper approach 
should be for them to reach down to the 
downtrodden individuals in the low eco- 
nomic strata where they have landed 
through no fault of their own. 

It seems that when the late lamented 
Senator Langer of North Dakota proposed 
that the deaf be allowed double exemption 
similar to that for the blind, the NAD 
missed the boat. Instead of turning 
thumbs down on the proposal, the then 
NAD administration should have sought 
counsel from Senator Langer and other 
lawmakers to set up guidelines that would 
have been of benefit to needy and deserv- 
ing deaf people. Who knows but the sit- 
uation concerning these people would be 
different today as it has been for the 
blind. 

Now where to draw the line? Prece- 
dents can be set as have been done all 
along. The latest is the deduction of 
babysitting expenses if husband’s and 
wife’s incomes do not exceed $6,000 in 
aggregation, provided babysitting is rea- 
son for wife’s employment. This deduc- 
tion did not appear in Internal Revenue 
Service rules and regulations until 1967 
for the 1966 returns. ; 

There is a precedent that can be adapted 
as a basis for double exemption for low- 
income deaf people. It is that provision 
in the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
regulations that permits a deaf candidate 
to have an interpreter at the time of 
examination writing, provided that the 
candidate meets specified qualifications. 
These qualifications, or modifications, can 
be accompanied by school and medical 
certificates as in the case of the blind, 
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with a ceiling imposed on annual income 
below which double exemption would be 
granted. The ceiling, or limit, can be de- 
termined by a formula taking into consid- 
eration deafness and other controlling fac- 
tors. 


Reply from NAD Committee 


73 Payson Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10034 
November 14, 1967 


Mr. Robert G. Sanderson, President 
National Association of the Deaf 
5268 S. 2000 West Street 

Roy, Utah 84067 


Dear Mr. Sanderson: 

This joint report on the activities to 
date of the National Association of the 
Deaf committee to investigate the desir- 
ability of a second $600 income tax ex- 
emption for deaf persons is not being sub- 
mitted at this time as a consequence 
of Mr. R. Horgen’s October 26 letter 
to Mr. Jess M. Smith, although it has 
been prompted by some of the points 
raised by Mr. Horgen in his article, “‘A 
Plan for the Underdogs.”’ 

Mr. Horgen’s article contains nothing 
that has not already been voiced by many 
of the supporters of a second $600 income 
tax exemption. We readily recognize 
that none of Mr. Horgen’s arguments can 
be supported, on a general scale, by facts. 
Opinions, though they may be, we also 
recognize that burden of proof rests with 
the committee. 

When we started our survey we were 
well aware of the limitations imposed on 
us by the enormity of the task and the 
lack of professional and financial assist- 
ance. Nevertheless, we planned to con- 
duct our survey by asking for the coopera- 
tion and assistance of all state associa- 
tions. Letters with a sample questionnaire 
were sent by the Home Office to all mem- 
ber organizations. A request was made 
that state committees be formed and that 
chairmen be appointed. Although sugges- 
tions were made as to how to conduct 
the survey, it was emphasized that each 
state was free to determine its own sur- 
vey practices. Again, emphasis was given 
to the sugggestion that every attempt be 
made to reach ‘‘as many of the deaf in 
the state as possible.” 

Initially, replies were received from 
practically all the state associations which 
expressed unanimous desire to cooperate. 
Since that time, however, we can report 
that only one state (Washington State) 
has submitted an official report: ‘‘unan- 
imously against a second $600 income tax 
exemption.’’ No supporting facts were 
submitted that can throw light on the 
statistical weight of the word ‘“‘unan- 
imous.”’ 

Approximately 40  filled-out question- 
naires were sent in from Florida of which 
about a quarter were invalid because of 
dual ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no’’ answers. No cover 
letter accompanied these forms so in- 
formation is not available as to where and 
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when 40 Floridians were polled. 


No official reply has been received from 
any other state association as of this 
date. Neither has there been any indica- 
tion as to whether surveys are still in 
the process of either being initiated or 
already underway. We can only assume 
that survey plans called for nothing more 
than a hand or ballot vote at state asso- 
ciation conventions. 


In view of the foregoing, we can only 
assume that our task has little chance of 
succeeding. In the process it may only 
raise louder the hue and cry that usually 
accompanied this question. There is no 
Way we can reach the ‘“‘less_ affluent’’ 
deaf— if by less affluent we mean those 
who stay away from state conventions. 


We further hold that without statistical 
data, we cannot possibly report to the 
convention (Las Vegas) next summer. It 
is our feeling that the proposed 1970 census 
(as mentioned in the October issue of 
the NAD Newsletter) could probably de- 
rive the needed socio-economic data that 
would assist in reaching an_ intelligent 
estimate as to the needs of the deaf. 


Although we concede the logic of some 
of Mr. Horgen’s objections, we note that 
he and others who have had similar ob- 
jections have not come up with sugges- 
tions as to how we can reach all, or at 
least, most, of the deaf. In spite of this, 
we are prepared to push forward with our 
task. We are capable and dedicated per- 
sons and this report should in no way 
reflect on our desire to perform our duty. 


Sincerely yours, 
Albert Berke, Chairman 
Robert R. Davila, Assistant Chairman 


NAD Policy Statement 


It shall be the policy of the National 
Association of the Deaf and its Commit- 
tee on the Development of Community 
Service Agencies for the Deaf to focus 
upon the provision of localized professional 
services for deaf people regardless of 
Whether such services are provided spe- 
cifically by an agency serving only deaf 
people or another agency which also 
serves other segments of the communica- 
tions-impaired—such as the hard of hear- 
ing, speech defective, etc. The major con- 
cern of the NAD and its committee shall 
be that the services provided are pro- 
fessional in nature, and that those pro- 
viding such services shall ideally have 
backgrounds reflecting both professional 
training and skills in communication with 
all kinds of deaf people—including those 
using the language of signs. 


The NAD, through its committee, will 
work as closely as possible with the Coun- 
cil of Organizations Serving the Deaf, the 
National Association of Hearing and 
Speech Agencies and any other interested 
organization to implement this policy and 
expedite the needed services for the peo- 
ple it represents. 
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NAD Convention--Las Vegas 
June 17-22, 1968 


The Fabulous Flamingo, convention headquarters, has reserved 500 rooms for 
the National Association of the Deaf Convention. These will be assigned on a 
first come - first served basis. Other hotels will handle the overflow but will 
not offer the convention rates. Also, the Flamingo will release rooms not re- 
served for the NAD Convention to the general public after May 1, 1968. 


Convention rates at the Flamingo: Singles—$10, $12, $14. 
Doubles—$12, $14, $16. 


For reservations, write: 


National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 321 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


Preserve your copies of 


THE DEAR AMERICAN 


In a handsome plastic binder 
which holds up to 12 issues. 


b American 


PRICE $2.50 


Order from: 


National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Suite 321 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


Le me ee ee a ee tr cee a et ee ee ee eee ee ee 


The Greatest Book Since 
“THE RAINDROP” ... 


A DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS 
For The Deaf 


Over 19,000 copies of this most impres- 
sive and useful volume have already been 
sold by the American School for the Deaf. 
This book is considered one of the most 
useful aids a deaf person can have and 
one that should be on EVERY bookshelf. 
If you have not yet ordered your copy, 
do so now. 


A Dictionary Of Idioms 
For the Deaf 


Available only from the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 
2025 Eye St., N.W., Suite 318 
Washington, D. C. 20006 


PRICE: $3.50 a copy 


(Includes postage and handling) 


American School for the Deaf 


WET HARTrORD, CONECTICUT 
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PROMOTING THE TOMORROW OF ALL THE DEAF 
BY WORKING WITH THE DEAF YOUTH OF TODAY 


NEW JERSEY LEADERS—Co-sponsors of the New Jersey school’s Junior NAD chapter are Jeremiah Germany (left) and Samuel Smalls. The picture at the 
bottom shows Dr. and Mrs. Charles M. Jochem (upper right) being serenaded by (left to right) Diane Fahy, Richard Steinbach, Debby Worek and Charies Garabrant. 
The occasion was the fall testimonial dinner held in Dr. Jochem’s honor for his 39 years of dedicated service to the deaf as superintendent of the Marie H. Katzen- 
bach School for the Deaf (formerly known as the New Jersey School for the Deaf). 


New Jersey Has Two Sponsors 


An additional sponsor at New Jersey’s 
Junior NAD Chapter is Mr. Jeremiah 
Germany. The chapter members are ex- 
cited and happy because he is going to 
be with them. Mr. Germany lost his hear- 
ing when he was seven from spinal menin- 
gitis. 

He graduated from the Michigan School 
for the Deaf at Flint, in 1950, and re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree in 
education from Gallaudet College. He 
taught for three years at the Florida 
School for the Deaf and for seven years 
at the Tennessee School. 
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While at the Tennessee School he worked 
toward his master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He was active in 
school science clubs and the Boy Scouts. 
He coached basketball while at the Florida 
School. 


Mr. Germany’s hobbies are photography, 
readin? and experimenting with scientific 
apparatus. 


With two sponsors, Mr. Smalls and 
Mr. Germany, members are having a busy 
year.—Kevin Munn, chairman of the New 
Jersey Newspaper Committee 


First Junior NAD Convention 


Offers Education Galore 
By Elizabeth Quinn 


Thanks to the internationally famous 
generosity of Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president of Gallaudet College, the first 
convention of the Junior National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf is going to be, at long 
last, a most welcome reality. The dates 
are May 8-12, 1968, under the auspices of 
the fledging Junior NAD chapter of the 
Gallaudet Preparatory Class, on_ the 
campus of Gallaudet College, the BEST 
college for the deaf in the world! (The 
NTID people, we challenge you here! We 
are the BEST, now and always; what sez 
you?) 

The convention, according to Frank R. 
Turk, national Junior NAD director, is 
being planned so as to help young deaf 
people develop a purpose in life—to help 
them gain a sense of direction and initia- 
tive. Heavy emphasis will be placed on 
“the sharing of ideas so as to identify 
the most effective ways by which the Jun- 
ior NAD may fulfill its maximum obliga- 
tion to the schools for the deaf in today’s 
increasingly difficult task of building com- 
plete deaf citizens,’’ Mr. Turk said. One 
example of what the convention will strive 
to accomplish in that direction is the ‘‘Re- 
union Night’ part of the program. The 
local alumni will take to their homes the 
convention delegates from their respective 
alma maters for a typical social dinner 
with the entire family. ‘‘The primary goal 
here,’ Mr. Turk pointed out, ‘“‘is to ac- 
quaint the young deaf people in an in- 
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JUNIOR NAD CONVENTION COMMITTEE—These good looking young people are shouldered with 


the mammoth responsibility of running the first convention of the Junior National Association of the 


Deaf, May 8-12, 1968, at Gallaudet College. 


Left to right: 


Earleene Gillett, Nancy Jo Leon, John 


Smith, Cheryl Weisgerber, Ray Kennedy, Kathern Geldart and Linda Dampf. 


formal setting with the fundamentals of 
adult deaf people’s lives in particular and 
the deaf world in general. There are 
many things deaf adults can say to young 
deaf people that other people could not.” 


Spearheading the many activities lead- 
ing to a successful convention is Chair- 
man Nancy Jo Leon, a peppery 19-year- 
old proiuct of the Arizona School for the 
Deaf. She is ably assisted by Earleene 
Gillett, the girl who was instrumental to 
the success of last year’s championship 
Missouri School chapter of the Junior 
NAD, and John Smith, a veteran Junior 
NADer from the Riverside School in Cali- 
fornia. 


The other committee members are 
Douglas Ray Kennedy of South Carolina, 
president of the Prep Junior NAD chapter; 
Cheryl Weisgerber, New Jersey, in charge 
of souvenir sales; Kathern Geldart, New 
Brunswick, Canada, treasurer in charge 
of handling of all monies; Linda Dempf, 
New York, secretary; Mitchell Kurs, New 
York, registration; Larry Butler, Texas, 
hospitality; Donald Powers, Vermont, 
banquet; Jack Freeman, Florida, enter- 
tainment; Dean Alexander, North Caro- 
lina, sightseeing; Holly Moos, New Jer- 
sey, luncheons; Elizabeth Shaw, New Jer- 
sey, publicity; Allan Karp, New Jersey, 
publications; Michael Finneran, Illinois, 
program book advertising; Harry Wil- 
liams, Riverside, decorations; Carol Sul- 
land, Minnesota refreshments; and Dale 
Finke, Minnesota, gifts. All of the above- 
mentioned committee chairmen have their 
own staffs of helpers, totaling 56, whose 
names we cannot list here due to space 
limitations. 


The convention committee headquarters 
is in the Fowler Hall room that used to be 
a lounge for the college women in the 
past years. It is easily the busiest room 
on the campus with members always on 
the job seven days a week doing one 
thing and another so typical of any na- 
tional convention. Many letters are ex- 
changed daily among the members, all 
chapter secretaries across the country and 
school superintendents. These are kept 
in the files to be bound later for future 
reference. Select groups of upperclass 
students serve in advisory capacities and 
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are often found in the convention head- 
quarters as busy as all the other ‘“‘bees.”’ 
This informal togetherness offers many 
educational experiences that could not 
be duplicated in a classroom setting and 
aids in understanding the many things 
which formerly had no meaning so far 
as collective interest is concerned. 


A concise schedule of the convention 
program is as follows: 


Wednesday, May 8 
1-5 p.m.—Registration, the Student Body Gov- 
ernment office 
5 p.m.—Dinner, College cafeteria or nearby 
restaurants as guests of former school- 
mates presently enrolled at Gallaudet 


College 

6:45 p.m.—Student Body Government’s Joint 
Administration meeting in Gallaudet 
Auditorium. 

7:30 p.m.—Social Get-together, Student Union 
building 


Thursday, May 9 


8:00 a.m.—Breakfast, College cafeteria 
a.m.—Opening session, Gallaudet Audi- 
torium 
Moderator, Ray Kennedy, President, 
Prep Junior NAD 
Junior NAD song—a Junior NAD mem- 
ber to be selected 
Welcome—Dr. Leonard M. Elstad 
Dr. George Detmold 
Mr. Frederick Schreiber 
Mr. Frank R. Turk 
Mrs. Sharon McKinney 
Communications—Kathern Geldart 
Introductions 
Announcements—Nancy Jo Leon 
10:15 a.m.—Refreshments, compliments of the 
Kendall Junior NAD 
10:35 a.m.—Question and Answer Period—Mr. 
Frank R. Turk 
12 Noon—Luncheon, joint sponsorship of the 
Alpha Sigma Pi Fraternity and the Phi 
Kappa Zeta Sorority. 
2:00 p.m.—Guest speaker, Mr. Mervin Garret- 
son, “Our Public Image” 
Junior NAD speaker to be Selected, 
“Public Speaking” 
Junior NAD speaker to be selected, 
“Independence” 
3:15 p.m.—Refreshments, the Block “G” Club, 
Gallaudet College 
3:35 p.m.—General Assembly, President Ken- 
nedy in charge 
“Recommended Junior NAD _ Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws” 
“The Junior Deaf American” 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
“Junior NAD Cultural Program” 
5:00 p.m.—Dinner, College cafeteria or guests 
of former schoolmates 
7:00 p.m.—Guest speaker, Dr. David Peikoff, 
“Loyalty to School’ 
Junior NAD speaker to be selected, 
“<The True Role of Athletics” 
Junior NAD speaker to be selected, 
“The Ideal Alumni Service” 
8:15 p.m.—Refreshments, the Hillel Club, Gal- 
laudet College 
8:35 p.m.—Guest speaker, Dr. Boyce R. Wil- 
liams, “Community Services” 
Pantomime, Bernard N. Bragg, National 
Thectre of the Deat 


Friday, May 10 
8:00 a.m.—Breakfast, College cafeteria 
9 a.m.-12 Noon—Those elected to mock offices 
assume their respective positions 
12 Noon—Luncheon, guests of those whose 
positions they take over, e.g., the college 
president at Dr. Elstad’s home; the dean 
of students at Mr. Phillips’ home; the 
administrative assistant to the president 
at the Cannon’s Restaurant, etc. 
2:00 p.m.—Mock Convocation, Auditorium 
Dr. Elstad’s replacement 
Mr. Garretson’s replacement 
Mr. Schreiber’s replacement 
Dr. Williams’ replacement 
SBG president’s replacement 
2:30 p.m.—Tour various campus offices, HEW, 
NAD and COSD. 
p.m.—Dinner guests at homes of local 
residents originally from Junior NAD 
members’ respective states. 
8:00 p.m.—College’s social event, optional 


Saturday, May 11 


8:00 a.m.—Breakfast, College cafeteria 
a.m.—Debate (topic to be selected by 
schools) 

Moderator, David Denton, Superinten- 
dent, Maryland School for the Deaf 
10:30 a.m.—Sightseeing Tour, sponsored by the 

Student Body Government 
12 Noon—Picnic, compliments of various col- 
lege organizations 
6:00 p.m.—Banquet and Awards Night, the 
Student Union building 
Donald Powers, Master oi Ceremonies 
Invocation 
Star Spangled Banner 
Booth displays 
Introductions 
Junior NAD Awoerds 
Miss Junior NAD Talent Contest 
Benediction 
Sunday, May 12 


8:00 a.m.—Breakfast, College cafeteria 

9:00 a.m.—Religious services 

All schools are invited to send up to 
six delegates, regardless of the Junior 
NAD status of the school. It is not neces- 
sary to have a Junior NAD chapter in 
order to become eligible as a delegate. 
As Mr. Turk puts it, ‘‘We are not clannish 
in any way and we do not want it ever 
said that we are. Our chief business is 
that of getting all outstanding deaf young 
people, wherever they are, motivated to 
give their very best at all times while in 
school—on their own.’” Sponsors who help 
with the program are also invited to at- 
tend. The schools are responsible for the 
transportation expenses only. 


The convention has many possibilities 
for overall advancement of the deaf of 
America, according to Chairman Leon, 
who described it, in part, ‘‘This is going 
to be the most educational and exciting 
experience for all who plan to attend, 
second to none!”’ 


VISIT LAS VEGAS 


NAD Convention 
June 17-22, 68 
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A Plea For Coordinated Guidance And Meaningful Help 


My purpose in testifying is to relate 
my experiences as a parent of a deaf 
child, a chronological review of my ex- 
periences in obtaining diagnosis, educa- 
tional and other’ special professional 
services for myself and my daughter 
Peggy, now 20. 


Peggy was congenitally deaf, but it was 
not until she was a year old that we be- 
came aware of her deafness. By coinci- 
dence, a friend suggested that she ap- 
peared to be slow in responding to some 
vocal command and that they had been 
concerned that she might be deaf. The 
moment that this was mentioned it be- 
came apparent to me—like a stroke of 
lightning—that this was probably true. 


We immediately contacted a friend of 
the family who was a diagnostician. He 
agreed to arrange an appointment as a 
special favor with an otologist at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. The otologist felt that no 
real benefit would be served by seeing 
a child so young. The otologist’s diagnosis 
stated that Peggy was a profoundly deaf 
child and that all we could do was ex- 
pose her to noisy toys and deliver her 
to the Department of Special Education 
at the age of 5. 


Between the ages of 1 and 1 year 9 
months, I was rattling ‘‘noisy toys’ and 
clapping my hands. When Peggy was al- 
most 2, through another friend, not from 
Massachusetts, I found out about the Tracy 
Clinic Correspondence Course and_ the 
Volta Bureau. 


During the Tracy course, Peggy excelled 
in sensory training. She did not do well 
in speech and lipreading. Peggy became 
restless and inattentive, and so we stopped. 

I don’t remember how I found out about 
the Winthrop Foundation, but when Peggy 
was about 2 we brought her to the Win- 
throp Foundation Clinic. Here she was 
treated as ‘‘just a pair of ears walking 
around.’ The 45-mile trip seemed hardly 
worthwhile as the only test was audio- 
metric. They never made any psycholog- 
ical or neurological examinations. At the 
advice of a physician, another family 
friend, not from Massachusetts, a neuro- 
logical examination was strongly recom- 
mended to rule out this area. Our choice 
of Lahey Clinic for this examination 
turned out to be a poor choice because, 
first, they were not prepared to deal with 
the combination of deafness and neurolog- 
ical involvement and, second, they were 
not prepared to deal with children. 


Still at age 2 we became aware of, and 
I don’t know how, the Sarah Fuller Foun- 
dation. This required transporting our 
daughter on a 90-mile round trip from 
Gloucester to Boston twice a week to 


By MRS. MARGARET O’HARA 


meet the teacher in Peggy’s aunt’s house 
(this was prior to the building of Route 
128). This necessitated our leaving home 
at 8:00 in the morning and not arriving 
back until 4:00 or 4:30 in the late after- 
noon. This continued for approximately 
seven months. 

We moved to Cambridge because we 
felt that the program in Boston would be 
more beneficial to Peggy if she were not 
exposed to the hardship of travel. 


Soon after the beginning of the second 
school year at the Sarah Fuller Founda- 
tion, Peggy was dropped—she was now 3. 
The teacher, who was excellent, felt that 
others could benefit more as Peggy was 
not progressing in speech and speechread- 
ing. There was a long waiting list and 
Peggy was becoming more and more rest- 
less and presenting a management be- 
havior problem. Sarah Fuller represented 
the first meaningful assistance to Peggy. 
This teacher was instrumental in outlining 
the school structure for deaf people in 
this state. This also made us aware of 
Peggy’s resistance to learning speech 
and lipreading and to learning through 
lipreading. Her failure with Sarah Fuller 
paralleled our failure in the Tracy Clinic 
Correspondence Course. 


When Peggy was still 3 years of age, 
we learned about the nursery program 
at the Boston Guild for the Hard of Hear- 
ing quite by accident. I also became 
aware of the Cambridge Nursery School, 
having been told that the teacher in charge 
of the school was interested in having one 
or two handicapped children in the school. 
Peggy benefited from both schools and 
made a better social adjustment in the 
program with the hearing children in 
Cambridge. As contrasted to ‘‘just a pair 
ot ears,’’ the Boston Guild tended to con- 
sider the whole person. She attended the 
Boston Guild in the morning and Cam- 
bridge Nursery in the afternoon. She also 
attended a summer program at the Cam- 
bridge Nursery for two summers. 


At age 5, she had become officially 
eligible for the services of the Massachu- 
setts Special Education Department. Prior 
to this time all exploration and expense 
was our responsibility. Perhaps I should 
have mentioned earlier that we made 
formal application to the Clarke School. 
She was, of course, refused, because of 
her behavioral patterns, not because they 
felt she was not normally intelligent. Our 
application to the Boston School for the 
Deaf at Randolph was accepted. Peggy 
entered at age 5. She had a really good 
teacher who was very competent, patient 
and understanding. 


During her first year at Randolph my 


Editor’s Note: All too often parents of deaf children, especially those 
of preschool age, become involved in frustrating searches for help. This 
mother’s testimony before the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Planning 
Commission is a long chronicle of difficulties heightened by the financial 
burden and lack of reliable information. 
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husband was considering a job transfer 
to New York City. The Boston Guild gave 
us a list of schools in the New York area 
and referred us to an audiologist. We vis- 
ited New York to explore the schools and 
visit with the audiologist. The audiologist 
asked us a very direct and leading ques- 
tion. Were we ever satisfied that we had 
had a complete and satisfying examination 
of Peggy? She suggested that she might 
be guilty of sheer heresy in recommending 
Johns Hopkins Speech and Hearing Clinic 
when we lived in the ‘‘medical center of 
the world,’’ Boston. 

During a period of a year and a half 
we made two visits to Johns Hopkins, 
where Peggy was extensively tested. This 
included complete neurological and psyco- 
logical tests, skull X-rays, electroenceph- 
alogram, air and bone audiological test- 
ing, including a free field and P.G.S.R., 
plus extensive interviews with us and 
Peggy. 

During her second year at Randolph, 
she was reassigned to the same class 
and teacher. (I might add at this time 
Mr. O’Hara did not accept the transfer 
to New York.) Near the end of the com- 
pletion of her second year at Randolph 
we received a decision from Johns Hop- 
kins evaluating Peggy as an aphasic child 
with above average intelligence and no 
indication of emotional disturbance. This 
was her death sentence, as Massachusetts 
had no responsibility for a deaf-aphasic 
child. The law at that time made pro- 
vision for a deaf child only. In the inter- 
est of being comprehensive they (Johns 
Hopkins) effectively postponed proper edu- 
cation and placement by two years. Johns 
Hopkins then referred us to Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf in St. Louis as being 
the only school in the country for deaf- 
aphasic children at that time. At age 7, 
after six years of training, Peggy had 
learned the alphabet, how to print her 
name, and made one controlled speech 
sound—the ‘‘M’’ sound. 

We had an initial interview at CID near 
the end of Peggy’s second year at Ran- 
dolph. We were told that Peggy’s be- 
havioral pattern precluded her acceptance 
as a residential student in their speech 
department (aphasic unit). They  pro- 
posedthat Peggy and I come to St. Louis 
for their mother-child training program. 
We made three trips during the course of 
that year for three weeks, two weeks and 
one week. The speech therapist began 
Peggy’s training as an aphasic child in 
the Association Method. We returned to 
Boston, and I gave Peggy daily instruc- 
tion using this method of teaching. CID 
also recommended that Peggy be placed 
in some kind of school so that she might 
have contact with other children. 

With the assistance of the Boston Guild 
we located and made arrangements for 
Peggy to enter the Leslie-Dearborn School, 
a remedial school operated by Leslie Col- 
lege. The combination of my tutoring and 
subsequent trips to CID for additional 
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help and the Dearborn School program 
accounted for Peggy’s first acquisition of 
language. 


During the summer of that year we 
were able to make arrangements for a 
teacher-training student at CID to teach 
Peggy and several other children in the 
Boston area. Here again the Boston Guild 
was helpful in supplying the facilities for 
the classes. By the end of that summer 
Peggy’s bad behavioral patterns had 
diminished considerably and she had ac- 
quired enough speech and language to be 
accepted as a resident student of CID 
the following year. 


It became apparent to us that we 
would be unable to continue assuming the 
financial burden, particularly since the 
tuition exceeded $2,000 plus travel. We 
were the first parents to petition the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts to amend 
their legislation so that the aphasic-deaf 
child might be included in the legislation 
covering deaf children. We _ submitted 
a chronological report of Peggy’s medical 
and educational background (very similar 
to this testimony). Massachusetts approved 
the amendment and became one of the 
first states to assume responsibility for 
educating the aphasic-deaf child. We paid 
the first two years at CID, and Massa- 
chusetts assumed the subsequent five 
years. I should add that at the time CID 
accepted Peggy they felt they should give 
her a one-year trial period because of her 
evident intelligence and intellectual po- 
tential—in spite of her poor behavioral 
history and educational retardation. Peggy 
progressed sufficiently in her first year to 
warrant her continuing for the next six 
years. 


At the end of her seventh year, Peggy 
was reading at a third grade level—she 
was now 15. CID felt they would not 
continue Peggy’s training, as she was not 
progressing in speech and lipreading. She 
was referred back to the Boston School 
for the Deaf and strongly recommended 
by CID for a vocational program. The 
next two years at Randolph were a split 
academic program, but Peggy was placed 
in classes inappropriate for her age or 
ability. Her third and final year at Ran- 
dolph was in the vocational program which 
consisted of sewing instruction, incidental 
speech and lipreading and a negligible 
amount of language training. Randolph 
recommended that she not pursue any 
further academic training and strongly 
urged us to prepare her for office work. 


We were assigned to a counselor from 
the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commis- 
sion and were considering training at a 
business school. When knowledge of a 
special deaf adult project (RD-1576-S) was 
brought to my attention I arranged for a 
joint interview with the Deaf Adult Project 
staff and the Massachusetts rehabilitation 
counselor. 


It was quite apparent to my husband 
and me that Peggy was not able to com- 
municate with either the hearing or deaf 
people. This resulted in programming in 
manual communication instruction and 
continued education at the American 
School for the Deaf at West Hartford, 
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Death Takes Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
Former Maryland Superintendent 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 82, superintendent of the Maryland School for 37 years 


(1918-1955). passed away on February 6 at Glenville, Minnesota. 


Dr. Bjorlee, who 


also taught at the New York School for the Deaf eight years prior to taking over the 
Maryland post, had lived in Minnesota since his retirement. Interment was at North- 


wood, Iowa. 


Dr. Bjorlee was a graduate of Northwood (Iowa) High School, St. Olaf College 


(B.A.) and Gallaudet College (M.A.). 


He received honorary doctorates from both 


St. Olaf and Gallaudet. He had recently donated the Round Prairie Lutheran Church, 
which stood on family property, to the Freeborn County Historical Society, of which 


he was an active member. 


Connecticut. We also took advantage of 
the evening signing classes at the Deaf 
Adult Project. It was apparent after a 
very short time that Peggy was finally 
able to communicate. Peggy was now 18. 


Peggy spent the next two years in an- 
other split vocational academic program. 
This time, however, the academic pro- 
gram consisted of a more than adequate 
curriculum geared to upgrade her edu- 
cational achievement level. She was in- 


structed in the simultaneous method 
(speech, lipreading, signing and finger- 
spelling). Her vocational education was 


on a professional level to adequately pre- 
pare her for adult living. She was thor- 
oughly trained as a keypunch operator 
along with avocations of sewing and cook- 
ing. Peggy was on the honor roll in al- 
most every grading period. She showed 
an improvement in every subject except 
reading. Unfortunately, her reading grade 
level remains at third grade while her 
other language skills are at grade 7.4. 
Her arithmetic scores were at grade 10, 
and her overall academic average at 
grade 6, at 19 years of age. 


During the summers of 1966 and 1967, 
Peggy was fortunately able to participate 
in a special Summer Program for Young 
Deaf Students (Deaf Adult—Project, RD- 
1576-S). Among other things she learned 
how to work and travel independently. 
This was a program unique in New Eng- 
land. It helped the student to become 
better prepared to engage in post-school 
vocational training or employment more 
in line with the student’s true level of 
ability, physical and mental capacities, 
interests and personal characteristics. This 
was extremely helpful to Peggy. 


Prior to the Deaf Adult Project and 
the American School experience | had no 
idea that the language of signs could be 
of benefit to alert, intelligent people and 
had felt that it was for the stupid indi- 
vidual. | found that manual communica- 
tion provided our first real opportunity fo 
communicate spontaneously. 


Peggy received additional keypunch 
training at a business school and was 
ranked by the director as being one of 
the best pupils they had ever had. Find- 
ing satisfactory employment was no prob- 
lem, and she was accepted by both places 
where she applied. She is now working 
at her choice of the two positions. The 
transfer to a real work situation was 
facilitated by her experiences at the Deaf 
Adult Project. 


The purpose of my testimony is to make 
a firm statement that | feel that the 


parents of deaf children have to grope 
too long without coordinated guidance and 
meaningful help. The only help that we 
found was through the Boston Guild, Deaf 
Adult Project, and Massachusetts Rehabili- 
tation Commission. I found the medical 
and educational facilities undirected, erron- 
eous and inadequate—that is, when I 
could find them. 


It is my hope and purpose in testify- 
ing at this hearing that some facilities 
could possibly be made available through 
a speech and hearing clinic and/or a uni- 
versity center. It is also my hope that 
the benefits of manual communication not 
be denied those children who are unable 
to benefit adequately from oral instruc- 
tions. Now I have one more hope—that 
these children of my daughter’s genera- 
tion can be given adult education and 
training, not in a setting limited to oral 
communication, but in a manner recog- 
nizing individual needs and competencies. 
We would like to have our children taught 
and trained in Massachusetts. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 


® BABY CRY 
© TELEPHONE RING 
® DOORBELL RING 


WITH 


SIGNA-TROL 


SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis- 
tor (2% x3"x6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir- 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con- 
venient location near your baby’s crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 


With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 
SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi- 
nary 115 volt power line and _ costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 
SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in- 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 


For Further Information Write to: 


ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


Dept. D 
1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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NAD Convention Notes: By George Propp 


Nanette Fabray, Deaf America’s Sweetheart, To 
Appear At Las Vegas Convention 


All signs point to the 1968 NAD Las Vegas Convention as 
the greatest ever. Will you be there? 

The convention chairman has been assured that Nanette 
Fabray will attend the Monday night reception. All the attrac- 
tions of Las Vegas, plus Nanette Fabray! GEE! 

Las Vegas is the Fun Capital of the World, and you are 
assured of a Fun Convention. However, let us not lose sight 
of the fact that fun is a sideshow and the main attraction is 
the business convention. The 1968 convention will be one of the 
most significant in the history of the NAD. Your presence is 
needed. Numerous forces of change are at work in the world 
of the deaf. The NAD has a prime role in controlling these 
forces and in shaping the future of the world of the deaf. The 
NAD is YOU! 

All officers and two board members are to be elected at 
the Las Vegas Convention. Candidates interested in seeking 
office are strongly urged to announce their candidacy as early 
as possible. This will provide members who do not attend 
the convention on opportunity to express their preference to 
their chosen representative. If you know a man who thinks he 
can do the job, see to it that he is at the starting gate. 

The NAD has made great progress during the past few 
years. Decisions must be made to determine where do we go 
from here. Directly or indirectly, the NAD members who at- 
tend the Las Vegas Convention will be involved in making these 
decisions. To chart the course for your organization, you must 
speak up. The time and place to do this is June 17-22, 1968, at 
Las Vegas. 

The Convention Committee has made every effort to make 
this the most effective convention ever held. The convention 
program, subject to minor revision is as follows: 


Sunday, June 16 
Registration—Noon to 8 p.m. 


Monday, June 17 
Registration 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
General Assembly 9 a.m. to Noon 
General Assembly 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
Reception 8 p.m. 
Floor Show 9:45 p.m. 


Tuesday, June 18 
Registration 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Council of Representatives 9 a.m. to Noon 
Council of Representatives 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
Night Club Tour (Optional extra cost at $13.90) 
Wednesday, June 19 
Workshop for the NAD Temporal Bone Bank Drive 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. 
State Presidents Luncheon 12 Noon 
Tour, Boulder Dam (departs 8 a.m. Extra Cost $4.40) 
Tour, Bonnie Springs Dude Ranch (Extra Cost) 
Tentative Workshop Census Project 1:30 p.m. 
Buffet Supper and Pool Party Flamingo Pool 5 p.m. 
Thursday, June 20 
Registration 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
General Assembly 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
General Assembly 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
Cultural Awards Program 7:30 p.m. 
Friday, June 21 
Registration 12 Noon to 8 p.m. 
Council ‘of Representatives 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
Council of Representatives 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. 
Election of Officers 
NAD Individual Bowling tournament 8 a.m. 
ig aie one 5:30 to 6:30 p.m. (Drinks and hors d’ouveres on the 
ouse 
Banquet 7 p.m. 
Saturday, June 22 
Registration 12 Noon to 8 p.m. 
Council of Representatives (if necessary) 
Order of Georges Banquet 6 p.m. 
Grand Ball 8 p.m. 
Floor show 10 p.m. 


Remember that membership is requisite for participation 
in all convention activities. 

If you haven’t already done so, make your reservations at 
the Hotel Flamingo at once. Elsewhere in this issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN you will find a reservation coupon, fill it 
out and send it to the NAD Home Office without delay. Indica- 
tions are that the 500 rooms allotted the NAD by the Flamingo 
will not be nearly enough. Provisions for overflow will be 
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quite limited. Those of you who remember Las Vegas as a 
place where there was always a vacancy at the Travelodge or 
what-have-you may need to be reminded that Las Vegas since 
has become one of the leading convention centers of the nation 
and conditions may no longer be the same. 

A word about prices: The Convention Committee is offer- 
ing a combination package for $30.00. A breakdown of the 
items in this package is as follows: 


Registration .........- $ 2.00 A combination ticket for all 

Reception’... 222.225-2..- 3.50 these official convention ac- 

Program Book --_-_.._-- 1.00 tivities is ONLY 

Poolside Buffet ____-_- 7.50 

Cultural Program __.. 4.50 $30 00 

Banguet 72225224. ce 15.00 e 

Ball ....-..----------- 7.50 (Note: you must be able to 
prove membership in the 

HOWL Mosk cece lee soe $41.00 NAD) 


Special Attractions: 


First Biennial NAD Individual Handicap Deaf Bowling Tourna- 
ment 
Men: $500 guaranteed for first place plus trophy 
ABC Moral Support Sanction 
70% handicap from 190—100 pins limit 
Prizes to be returned 100% on 1 to 3 ratio 
Friday, June 2i—all day; Saturday if necessary 
Charleston Heights Lanes in Las Vegas 
Entry fee: $19.00 
Women: $250 guaranteed for first place plus trophy 
WIBC Moral Support Sanction 
70% handicap from 180—150 pins limit 
Prizes to be returned 100% on 1 to 3 ratio 
Same time and place as men’s tournament 
Entry Fee: $13.00 
For entry blank or additional information write to Herman S. 
Cahen, 2541 Elmhurst Dr., Cleveland, Ohio 44121 


Night Club Tours (Tuesday night) 
Tour No. 1: $13.90 (includes taxes and tips) 
Champagne cocktails and dinner at the Hacienda Hotel, 
Gourmet Buffet Room 
Lounge show in the Bagdad Theatre of the Alladin Hotel 
with cocktail of your choice 
Tour of the Strip and Casino Center 
Spectacular midnight show at the Tropicana—the centennial 
edition of the Follies Bergere with two cocktails of your 
choice. 
Tour No. 2: ($13.90 (includes tips and gratuities) 
Dinner at the Aladdin Hotel—Gold Room 
Cocktail at Casino Lounge Bar of the Aladdin 
Tour of the Strip and Casino Center 
Lounge show in Blue Room of the Tropicana with cocktail 
of your choice. 

The Casino de Paris midnight show at the Dunes Hotel with 
two cocktails of your choice. 
Special Deluxe Tour (five hours): 

gratuities) 
Prime Rib Dinner and show at Tropicana Hotel. 
Tour of City and downtown Casino Center. 
Tour of the Mint—‘‘Behind the scenes’”’ of gambling industry. 


$16.00 (includes tips and 


Wednesday Daytime Tours 
Hoover Dam—Boulder City Tour ($4.40 per person) 
Visit to Boulder City and a panoramic view of Lake Mead. 
A visit to Hoover Dam with ample time for inspection. Four 
hours. 
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Bonnie Springs Dude Ranch Tour ($12.00 per person) 

Tour includes transportation to Dude Ranch, a western style 
Additional attractions such as 
swimming, fishing, horseback riding, etc., are available at 


steak dinner. Eight hours. 


nominal extra cost. 
Other Optional Features 


Plans are underway to promote a golf tournament, if enough 


fairway artists speak up. 


There will be numerous organization luncheons—more infor- 
mation in next issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


Plus all the general attractions of Las Vegas. 


Additional Information 


For the convention goers’ convenience it will be possible to 
avoid standing in line by pre-registering. Write to the Home 
Office for pre-registration forms, or use the coupon below. 


The Convention Committee desires to make provisions and 
plans for the small fry. To do so they must have some 


idea as to the number of children who will be present in 
various age groups. 
Additional details will be published in the April issue of THE 
DEAF AMERICAN. At that time we hope to provide some 
tips on what to wear at various functions, and things like that. 


Speak up. 


If you haven’t already done so, fill out the cou 


National Association of the Deaf, 2025 Eye St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


Hotel Flamingo 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Home Office 


pons below and mail them to Frederick C. Schreiber, 


Executive Secretary, 


National Association of the Deaf 


Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Single — $10, $12, $14 
Double — $12, $14, $16 


DEAF PERSONS IN PROFESSIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT. 186 pp. Alan B. Cram- 
matte. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301- 
327 E. Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Illinois. 
1968. $12.75. 


This book is a research-type presenta- 
tion mainly of interest to rehabilitation 
counselors, social workers and educators. 
A questionnaire-tape record interview tech- 
nique was used to obtain information from 
87 profoundly deaf individuals engaged in 
recognized professions (teaching and the 
ministry excluded). Colleagues were also 
interviewed to ascertain specific attitudes 
toward deaf co-workers. Tables and sum- 
maries provide information as to selec- 
tion of and training for careers, as well 
as methods of communication used by the 
subjects. 


This publication is more for the ref- 
erence shelf than for the casual reader. 


A grant from the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (now the Rehabilita- 
tion Services Administration) made this 
research project possible. Mr. Crammatte 
is chairman of the Business Administra- 
tion Department of Gallaudet College. As- 
sisting him were Mr. Stanley Bigman, 
consultant; and Louie Fant and Mrs. 
Carol Pace, interviewers. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE 
DEAF. G. W. G. Montgomery. Available 
from The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 1967. 44 pp. $3.75. 
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This booklet is concerned with voca- 
tional guidance for the deaf in Great 
Britain and contains definitions, brief 
treatment of testing and job placement 
and a classified list of occupations, along 
with some statistics as to remuneration. 


Also included is a listing of agencies 
and services available to the deaf of 
Great Britain. 


THE LAW AND THE DEAF. Lowell J. 
Myers. Government Printing Office. Avail- 
able without charge from Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1964. 230 pp. 


Lowell J. Myers, a deaf attorney of 
Chicago, with support provided by a con- 
tract from the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, has undertaken to pro- 
vide a digest of cases which are legal 
precedents for deaf persons. While some- 
what ‘‘dated’’ due to the delay in pub- 
lication (for instance, no mention is made 
of the Registry of Interpreters for the 
Deaf in the section on legal interpreting), 
the book has practical guidelines for deaf 
litigants and their attorneys. The termi- 
nology is for the layman, but cases are 
annotated in such a manner that those 
seeking precedents may look them up. 


The human interest element of the book 
makes it appealing. An outstanding fea- 
ture is the provision of simple legal forms 
which can be used by deaf people both 
in and out of the courtroom. 


Mr. Myers (in a letter to the reviewer) 
indicated that he hopes to revise his book 
for an early reprinting and welcomes ad- 
ditional information from readers as to 
aspects of the law and precedents he may 
have missed. 


Son of Thomas F. Fox 
Passes Away in Maine 


With the untimely passing of Elliott D. 
Fox, the New York School for the Deaf 
at White Plains has lost a great bene- 
factor and friend. Mr. Fox, who had 
served as vice president of the school’s 
board of directors, died on March 1, in 
Augusta, Maine, after an illness of several 
weeks. He was 72 years old. 


Mr. Fox was the son of the late Dr. 
Thomas Francis Fox, one of the most 
widely known deaf personalities of his 
day. For more than 30 years a noted 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Mr. Fox always found time to invest in 
the educational welfare of.the deaf. Fol- 
lowing his retirement in 1961 as head of 
a firm bearing his name, Mr. Fox be- 
came a familiar figure on the Fanwood 
campus even though he lived in Winthrop, 
Maine. He would visit the school’s class- 
rooms and shops, if just to be sure that 
the pupils had all that a good board of 
directors could provide. 


Mr. Fox leaves his widow, the former 
Iris Thurston; two sons, Elliott, Jr., and 
Edwin R. D. Fox II; two daughters, Mrs. 
Iris Flournoy and Mrs. Patricia Carlee, 
and nine grandchildren.—TBD 


Don G. Pettingill Takes 
Seattle Center Position 


Don G. Pettingill, formerly with the 
Callier Hearing and Speech Center at Dal- 
las, Texas, is now coordinator of pro- 
grams for the adult deaf at the Seattle 
Hearing and Speech Center, Inc., Seattle, 
Washington. He assumed his new posi- 
tion as of March 1. 
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Jerry Fail 


Arkansas... 


History was made on February 13, 1968, 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. On that date 
at 6:15 p.m. the Arkansas Association of 
the Deaf held its first annual ‘‘Bosses 
Night Banquet’’ with 204 people present. 

As far as is known, this is the first 
event of this kind ever to be sponsored by 
any deaf organization. If we are wrong, 
we apologize. 

The banquet was such a big success as 
far as public relations are concerned that 
we hope deaf groups all over the country 
will take note and have a ‘‘Bosses Night,”’ 
too. 

Invitations were sent out to personnel 
managers of all companies that employ 
deaf persons. Each deaf person was 
asked to invite his top boss to begin with. 
If he was unable to attend, then someone 
in a supervisory capacity was asked to 
come. Most people accepted the invita- 
tion, and those who came were pleasantly 
surprised at the well-rounded program. 

Joseph C. Avery, vocational counselor 
to the deaf, spoke on ‘“‘Why Hire a Deaf 
Worker.’ His speech was very well re- 
ceived, and although most of the bosses 
present had already hired deaf workers, 
they learned some facts that they did not 
know. 

“Boss of the Year’? award was pre- 
sented to the vice president of a Little 
Rock bank which employs six girls. 

This affair was on a local level. Right 
now, Charlotte Collums, president of the 
Arkansas Association of the Deaf, has 
dreams of a statewide ‘‘Bosses Night.” 
If our dream comes true, we’ll write and 
tell you about it.—C. Collums 


Colorado... 


Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Maudlin (nee 
Helen Bronson) welcomed a new addition 
to their family when a boy was born on 
January 20. 

Mr. and Mrs. Keith Bowers of Denver 
became the parents of a second girl on 
January 31. They have named her Molly 
Rose. 

Mrs. Elsie Reynolds is now out of Gen- 
eral Rose Memorial Hospital where she 
underwent skin grafting on one of her 
legs. The previous grafting was not suc- 
cessful. 

Mrs. Cora Parkhurst was given a sur- 
prise farewell party at the home of the 
John Buckmasters in Colorado Springs 
recently. She left to reside with her 
daughter in Kentucky. 

The Denver Ski Club of the Deaf had 
its sixth annual outing January 26-28, 1968, 
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NEWS 


From Round the Nation 


Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 


Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 


Harriett Votaw 


when 26 skiiers and fans traveled to Vail, 
Colorado, by chartered bus. Those mak- 
ing the trip: Jerome and Joyce Aregi, 
Herbert and Harriett Votaw, Rea and Bar- 
bara Hinrichs, Bert and Rolanda Younger, 
Bill and Eva Fraser, Ione Dibble, Mar- 
garet Herbold, John Carlson, Sandra Still, 
Sandra Klein, Danny Ward, Jerry Jones, 
Eddie Rodgers and Francis Mog, all of 
Denver, and Allie Joiner, George Culbert- 
son, and Kathleen Potestio, all of Colorado 
Springs. Also joining us were new Denver 
residents: Don Price (Louisiana), Wayne 
Christopher (Florida), Roy Demotte (Flor- 
ida) and Bob Brooke, (Connecticut). 

At the lodge practically waiting for the 
group to arrive was Guy Leboeuf, a 
French-Canadian from Montreal, Quebec, 
whom John Carlson had met last sum- 
mer when he visited Expo 67 and the 
deaf clubs in Montreal. Guy was on his 
vacation and after a day with John and 
also Verne Barnett of Denver, he went 
on to Vail by bus. After the weekend at 
Vail, he went on to Aspen for some more 
skiing before returning to Montreal. 

The basketball team of the Kansas 
City Club for the Deaf came to Denver 
on February 10 for a game with the Silent 
Athletic Club team, with Kansas City win- 
ning. Fifteen players came by Conti- 
nental jet and were met at the airport 
by local people who hosted the players 
for the night: Mr. and Mrs. Rea Hin- 
richs, Mr. and Mrs. Alex Pavalko, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Morris, Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Kilthau, Mr. and Mrs. Don Warnick 
and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Votaw. A 
dance was held at the SAC building after 
the game played in the new North High 
School gymnasium. 


Missouri-Kansas ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Uel Hurd of Olathe be- 
came grandparents recently when their 
daughter Ula and her husband, William 
Williams, had a new daughter named Ula 
Elizabeth. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thaine Ayers of Olathe 
were surprised on their 25th wedding an- 
niversary at a reception at the Olathe 
Club one Sunday in December. Their 
daughter Sue was home from Gallaudet 
and helped them celebrate. Hostesses: 
Mrs. Mimi Dickinson, Mrs. Susie Ayers, 
Mrs. LaVern Randall and Mrs. Mary Coll. 

Albert Stack was in the University of 
Kansas Hospital for a while and is now 
back at work at the Kansas School. 

Milton Johnson is in an isolation ward 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital after suffering 
heart and respiratory troubles. 

At the first of the year Mrs. Edna 


Herrig moved to Mrs. Thelma  Dillen- 
schneider’s house. 

P. S. Nordvedt of Brooklyn, New York, 
spent his one-month vacation visiting with 
his mother and sisters. He was laid off be- 
fore the Christmas season and returned 
to Brooklyn on January 30. 

Mrs. Florence Wefing (nee Phalp, Con- 
way and Haner), 67, passed away in her 
sleep at the Senior Estate Nursing Home 
on January 19. She had been in Osthe- 
pathic and also Menorah Hospital for sev- 
eral months after surgery on her right 
lung in October. She is survived by her 
son, Carl Haner, five grandchildren and 
three sisters. 

Omar Tarr entered Wesleyan Hospital 
in December and passed away there on 
January 24 at the age of 82. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Rebecca Tarr: 
a son, Elmer E. Tarr, Florida; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Dolores Spinello; a brother, two 
sisters and several grandchildren. 

Carolyn Morris of Parkville, Missouri, 
has a leave of absence from Gallaudet 
College. She presently is enrolled in a 
program in rehabilitation of the deaf at 
the University of Arizona at Tucson. 

Miss Mercedes Lago and her mother 
spent several days in Austin, Texas, in 
January. Miss Lago visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh Stack and reported Mrs. Stack had 
a sprained ankle at that time. Miss Lago 
failed to see Mrs. Bonnie Rogers and her 
son. 

Adult education classes are being held 
at the Kansas School every Thursday 
night. These classes, sponsored by the 
Greater Kansas City Community Service 
Agency for the Deaf, include English and 
grammar, textile painting and_ typing. 
Students in the classes come from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, Kansas City and 
Shawnee, Kansas. The classes are taught 
by Mrs. Reta Youngers, Mrs. Jane Mc- 
Pherson and Fred Murphy. 


Nebraska ... 


Opal and Arthur Harper are the parents 
of a son, Leonard Arthur Harper, born 
on January 12. Arthur’s parents flew: to 
Lincoln from California to meet the new 
arrival and to help Opal for the first 
few days at home. 

Jerry Sipp, son of John Sipp, flew 
home from Vietnam to spend one week 
of his furlough visiting his father and 
family and then flew to Oakland to visit 
his mother, Dorothy Taylor, for five days 
before going back to San Diego on Janu- 
ary 12. 

Gerald Badman, of Dewitt, Nebraska, 
has been reworking a 1958 Renault into 
an electric car. He has put in a five- 
horsepower electric motor from a bomber 
plane and four six-volt storage. batteries 
and driven it around the block a couple 
of times but is still not satisfied with the 
results and hopes to change the gear ratio 
soon. Deaf visitors to Jerry's Museum in 
recent weeks have been Alvin O’Connor of 
Topeka with Albert Stack of Olathe, Rob- 
ert Mullins, Hilda Anthony, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Riley Anthony of Omaha, Emma 
Mappes of Lincoln and a friend of Emma’s 
from New York. At work Jerry has been 
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helping the telephone company install an 
automatic switchboard and other new 
equipment and naturally he has obtained 
some of the older equipment for his mu- 
seum. On the excuse that he is going 
broke from his second museum building, 
Jerry is now raising hens and selling eggs 
as a Sideline. He recently went to Tobias, 
Nebraska, and bought an ancient Twin- 
City tractor from the brother of Elvin 
Milier. 

Alice Gilbert of Springfield, Nebraska, 
started working at the Omaha Western 
Electric plant on January 2. Gene Cook 
of Gretna also works there. 

Joe and Edna Kalina of Crete are 
happy that their son Albert has completed 
a tour of duty in Vietnam and is now at 
home with his family in South Carolina. 

Scott and Nell Cuscaden of Omaha 
traveled to Ong, Nebraska, in January to 
attend the funeral of Nell’s brother. Scott 
drove the round trip in one day. The Cus- 
cadens, incidentally, had their Christmas 
dinner in Lincoln, surrounded by the 
grandchildren and all the trimmings at 
the George Propp home. 

Clifford E. Bennett, a hearing man and 
husband of the former Darlene Greene, 
an NSD product, passed away during the 
first week of January. In addition to his 
wife, he is survived by eight children and 
eight grandchildren. 

Kenneth William Matthews of Omaha 
died December 13 at the age of 50 after 
a long illness. He is survived by his wife, 
Constance, four sons and one daughter, 
and two brothers and one sister. 

Susan Gross, daughter of Otto and Lil- 
lian, is studying to become an_ airline 
hostess on the Frontier Airlines in Den- 
ver. She started the course in January 
and will have six weeks of ground school 
training and six weeks of flight training. 

With the closing of the Omaha plant of 
Armour Packing Co., Anton Dombrowski, 
who has 25 years with the company, is 
hoping to be able to work at the Sioux City 
plant of Armour. 

Emma Mappes and Mary Sabin of Lin- 
coln went to California by train on January 
17. Mary’s plans as to the length of her 
stay are indefinite. Emma will no doubt 
return at an earlier date. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delmar Carlson (nee Mary 
Klien) of Sabetha, Kansas, announced the 
arrival of Lee Sven, their first child, on 
December 7. Lawrence and Sharon For- 
estal of Omaha announced the arrival of 
Darla Kay on November 28. She is their 
second daughter. Don and Diane (Enen- 
bach) Harrison of Omaha had a baby girl 
on November 3. 

Elly Propp invited Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert Deurmyer, Mr. and Mrs. Otto Gross, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Lindberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Berton Leavitt, Mrs. Dorothy Wie- 


gand, Delbert Boese, Miss Marie Mudloff 
and Miss Donna Smith to a party at her 
home on January 26. The occasion of the 
party was the graduation of Elly’s lan- 
guage of signs and fingerspelling classes 
in the Lincoln adult education program. 
Most of her students were also at the 
party and received their certificates for 
completing the courses. Elly plans to have 
three classes next semester if enough per- 
sons enroll. 

Mrs. Galen Philips of Omaha, who was 
born in Sweden and came to the United 
States at the age of five, has completed 
the necessary examination and taken the 
oath of citizenship. In completing the pro- 
cedure she had a hard time getting her 
birth certificate. She received congratula- 
tions from Governor Tiemann and _ the 
mayor of Omaha. 

Mrs. Mabel Bonnet, daughter of Mrs. 
Etta Peacher and mother of Ruth Bonnet 
LeMonto, has sold her furnishings and 
moved to California to live with her moth- 
er in the Home for Aged Deaf. Mrs. Bon- 
net is hard of hearing now. Mrs. Peacher 
is very happy to have Mabel with her. 
The home is modern and air-conditioned 
and can accommodate 24. Presently there 
are 20 women and four men in residence. 

Dean Cosner of Gillette, Wyoming, has 
practically recovered from his accident of 
October 23. At that time he was near 
Yellowstone Park on a hunting expedition. 
He had shot an elk on the previous day 
and on the way to pick up the elk with 
pack horses, he made the mistake of walk- 
ing behind one of the horses which kicked 
him and broke his shoulder and one leg. 


Tennessee ... 


David N. Bailey, physical education in- 
structor and coach at Tennessee School 
for the Deaf, has a brother who is one 
of the crew members of the USS Pueblo 
being held captive by North Korea. Word 
was received that he is safe. 

Larry ‘“‘Buddy’’ German of Chattanooga 
recently returned from a_ six-week visit 
in Europe where he drove around in 16 
countries. It was his third trip to the 
Old World. 

Dr. Robert Frisina, head of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, gave an 
inspiring talk accompanied by slides to 
a record attendance of 100-odd diners at 
the Edward Miner Gallaudet banquet at 
Senators Club in Knoxville on February 
10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Armstrong of Mem- 
phis had the pleasure of attending Dr. 
Robert C. Fletcher’s sermon at St. John 
Episcopal Church for the Deaf in Birm- 
ingham in early February. They also 
bought a Schnauzer puppy from. their 
niece. 

On March 4-7 the University of Ten- 
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For A Delightful Vacation Weekend, Attend 


1968 MARYLAND ASSOCIATION of the DEAF CONVENTION 


at Maryland’s Famous Resort — OCEAN CITY, MARYLAND 


Friday — Saturday — Sunday 
JUNE 7, 8 & 9, 1968 


For information and brochure, write to HOWARD M. HAINES, 


Headquarters: 


nessee sponsored a workshop on ‘“‘Utiliza- 
tion of New Media in the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Process with Multiply Handi- 
capped Deaf People.’’ Over 80 trainees 
and consultants were in attendance. 

The District of Columbia Club of the 
Deaf repeated as champions of the 22nd 
annual Southeast Athletic Association of 
the Deaf basketball tournament held on 
March 1 and 2 in Nashville. In the close 
final the winner was almost upset by the 
surprising Capital City Association of 
Washington, D.C. 

Uriel C. Jones, vocational principal at 
the Tennessee School, is to be commended 
for making a special request to the legis- 
lative delegation of Knox County at a re- 
cent public meeting to protect the driving 
privileges of the deaf. In anticipation of 
possible legislation restricting deaf drivers 
he only asked the delegation to judge deaf 
drivers on the basis of how they can drive 
instead of how much they can hear. 


On a business trip Roy Blaylock, Sr., 
and Ben Cox of Memphis were invited to 
give Sunday morning and evening services 
to the department for the deaf at Knox- 
ville’s First Baptist Church last January. 

Last December, John Ringle, dean of 
boys at the Tennessee School, was awarded 
a 25-year pin in a ceremony at a car- 
penters union meeting in Dayton, Ohio. 
He was one of 76 members of long stand- 
ing receiving their pins. Stated the labor 
union newspaper, “‘We are very proud that 
John did well in his chosen work, but 
also won the high regard of his fellow 
workers and bosses.”’ 


Out-of-town guests at the banquet spon- 
sored by the Knoxville Chapter of GCAA 
on February 10 were Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis Boyd and Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Duke 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


For the Deaf and Heavy Sleepers. 


Automatic 
Clocks 
Buzzers 
Vibrators 
Bed Shakers 
Guaranteed 


Write for circulars and order blanks. 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 


Bobby Baker’s CAROUSEL 


Located on the Ocean front at 110th Street 
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8508 16th St., Silver Spring, Md. 
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of Chattanooga and Arthur Shawl of Chi- 
cago and Louisville. 

The 24th biennial convention of the Ten- 
nessee Association of the Deaf will be held 
July 4-6, 1968, at Hermitage Hotel in Nash- 
ville. For the first time a softball tourna- 
ment will be on the program. 


The Junior NAD at the Tennessee 
School, under the sponsorship of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert S. Lawson, has been fortunate 
in having distinguished speakers such as 
Dr. Robert Frisina of the NTID (Febru- 
ary 10) and Mervin D. Garretson of the 
COSD, Albert Berke of New York, and 
Terrence J. O’Rouke, director of the 
NAD’s Manual Communication Program 
(March 5). 

Mr. and Mrs. John Barner of New York 
were no strangers during their visit to 
the Tennessee School while attending the 
media workshop at the University of Ten- 
nessee. 


Robert L. Miller of San Francisco, one 
of the media workshop members at U-T, 
made a surprise call on Conley Akin at 
TSD. They were roommates and class- 
mates at Gallaudet College in the 1930’s. 
Robert is production manager at Light- 
house for the Blind in San Francisco and 
is also helping the deaf-blind in other 
ways. 


Texas... .« 


Births: A son, John David Armstrong, 
to Mr. and Mrs. David Armstrong of 


San Antonio on November 15. A boy to 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cruz of Austin on 
February 7. Jennifer Cruz is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Gunnar Rath (Aus- 
tinites), who have now attained the hal- 
lowed status of grandparenthood. 

Weddings: Miss Charlote Ann Daily 
and John Hamilton Savage III in Zion 
Lutheran Church in San Antonio on No- 
vember 27. 

Deaths: Mrs. Gertrude P. Gough on 
November 22. She is survived by her hus- 
band and two sons, five grandchildren, 
and one great-grandchild. Her son, Ray, 
lives in Denton, where she lived at the 
time of her death. Her other son, Wayne, 
lives in San Diego, California. 

Illnesses: Mrs. Lela Bradbury Slovacek 
of Baytown was in a hospital with a frac- 
tured back as a result of an accident 
in November. W. S. Smith of Beaumont 
was in a Houston hospital for an opera- 
tion and spent some time recuperating 
there. 

Parties: Mr. and Mrs. Julius Seegar 
of Austin opened the Christmas party 
season with an open house. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gunnar Rath had a Twelfth Night party 
on January 8 at their home. 

A surprise housewarming was held for 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Stack in their new 
duplex on January 14. Hostesses were 
Ruby Kleberg, Norma Hensley and Joanne 
Brininstool. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Jacobs had a small 


dinner in honor of their Minnesota visitors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Larry Boss, on February 11. 


A banquet with nearly 200 deaf and 
hearing persons present took place on 
February 12 at the Terrace Motel in 
honor of Dr. Ray L. Jones, who heads 
the Leadership Training Program in Cali- 
fornia. Ralph White was the emcee. Dr. 
Jones gave a wonderful speech about the 
possibilities that lie ahead for the deaf. 
Other speakers were Bert Poss, Gunnar 
Rath, Dick Nichols (a city councilman) 
and Mrs. Dromgoole. Mr. Poss and Mr. 
White are VRA consultants and LTP grad- 
uates; Mr. Rath is president of the local 
chapter of the GCAA; and Mrs. Drom- 
goole is trying to get an adult education 
program started here. She is the mother 
of a Texas School graduate. 


Galloway Appointed by NTID 


Victor H. Galloway is listed as having 
been appointed to the staff of the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf in 
the first annual report dated January 25, 
1968. His title is educational specialist, 
College of Science. Mr. Galloway is cur- 
rently a graduate assistant in research 
and a doctoral candidate at the University 
of Arizona. He is also a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf. 


“FUN” CAMP FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
-AND YOUTH- 


Ages 7 to I7 


Their speech education 
will not stop because it 
is summer. A class in 
speech is a part of each 
day's activity. 


Two week periods 
Start June 23 and 


continue to Aug. 17, 
968. 


Fd RUSTIC LODGE 

<2) Rte.1-Rhinelander Wis. 54501 
Telephone 719-277-2513 

Lamp my al ean Impared 
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AUT 
Saf fo 


emer etna” 


Name 
Address 


City-State-Zip- 
Preferred Dates 


I spent two weeks at 
a beautiful |ake...with birds..horses...and 
archery...canoeing..crafts..Sports.. rodeos 
tournaments ...swimming...cook-outs.. 
overnights...lessons in everything...and | 
rhythms ...powwows...an' Good Food... 
even the Speech Lessons were FUN! 


RUSTIC LODGE.. by 


Please Send More information 


Age 
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"THE = 
RHE 


‘NATIONA 
GoncRESS 


| “oEWISH Dear) 


DON’T MISS 


7TH BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
Los Angeles, California 
Monday to Saturday 


AUGUST 12-17, 1968 


Monday, August 12 


—ALL DAY— 
REGISTRATION $ 3 .00 


On Main Fleor 


Tuesday, August 13 
Trip T 
KNOTTS BERRY FARM $17.00 


DISNEYLAND 
Leave 10 A.M. Return 7 P.M. 


Wednesday, August 14 
STUDIO TOUR 


PANEL DISCUSSION ____$4.00 


Reception Following Panel Discussion 


Captioned Films — Monday to Wednesday 


Thursday, August 15 


YOUR FREE TIME 
SEE HOLLYWOOD—NIGHT CLUBS 
— OPTIONAL — 


Friday, August 16 
BANQUET AND 
PRO. FLOOR SHOW $1 aks 
All Day Thursday and Friday 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Saturday, August 17 
FREE TRANSPORTATION 
SABBATH SERVICE 

At First Owned 


DEAF TEMPLE IN U.S. 
Sree 8 Ebbite 


In ‘the eventie 


GRAND BALL 


SURPRISE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


MISS N.C.J.D. CONTEST 


$6.00 


TOTAL PRICE $46.00 
Combination Ticket $35.00 


SAVE $11.00 


HEADQUARTERS 


HOTEL 


For Information 


ABRAHAM NA eye, eats Chairman 
13041 LORNE STREE 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 91605 


GLORIA “BUNNY” WEBSTER 
Secretary - Fr a! 
15947 VANOWEN ST. 

VAN NUYS, CALIF. 91406 
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CHAFF Threshing Floor 


By George Propp 
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Another month, another deadline—The Thresher just returned from the Chaff files 
to see if he could find something good for a rerun. No luck! Incidentally, carbons of 
all Chaff copy contributed to date form a rather bulky package. 


Deaf television fans received an unannounced treat when Nanette Fabray appeared 
on the Carol Burnett show on February 19. Miss Fabray did a beautiful rendition of 
“Over the Rainbow’’ in the language of signs. The song and Nanette’s commentary 
gave evidence that Nanette has given more than a little of her time to the study of 
our language. Her performance altogether was one of the greatest tributes the lan- 
guage of signs has ever received in the mass communication media. Nanette Fabray 
will attend the NAD convention at Las Vegas. 


Loren Eiseley, author of ‘“Man is an Orphan of the Angry Winter’’ in the January 
16 issue of Life, is a native of Lincoln and a graduate of the University of Nebraska. 
He is one of the nation’s leading anthropologists and has written a number of books, 
the best known being An Immense Journey. His writing is very beautiful, very ex- 
pressive. We introduce him in this column because his mother was deaf. 


The deaf are losing another good friend on Capitol Hill. Senator Lister Hill of 
Alabama, a staunch supporter of legislation favorable to the deaf, has announced that 
he will not seek re-election. He is 74. 


The members of the younger generation aren’t all hippies and delinquents. As evi- 
dence we cite the following: Charlene La Bore, a junior at the Oregon School for the 
Deaf, is a Candy Striper at Salem General Hospital. Deaf from birth, Charlene is, as 
tar as we know, the first deaf youngster to take part in this vital nationwide effort 
of teenagers. Glenn Anderson, Gallaudet senior, was selected as recipient of the 
‘““Great Guy’’ Award by radio station WGRT in Chicago. The award was made for 
Glenn’s ‘“‘worthy contributions to the welfare and general Negro community.’’ He is, 
also, one of the six Gallaudet seniors to appear in the 1968 edition of Who’s Who Among 
Students in American Universities and Colleges. Willie Davis, Jr., 16, received the 
Deem Memorial Award from the Kiwanis Club of Denver for outstanding youth leader- 
ship and community service. He is the hearing son of deaf parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Willie Davis, Sr., of Denver. Twenty-three students at Gallaudet College have been 
volunteering their time to visit schools for the deaf across the country. As a result, 
hundreds and hundreds of our school boys and girls are going to make a stronger effort 
to get into higher education. 

Have you seen the first issue of the American Deaf Digest. The first issue was a 
beautiful publication. Credit for the editorial and distribution aspects of the publica- 
tion should go to the Gallaudet College chapter of the NAD. The printing is being 
done at the Missouri School for the Deaf as a project of the Missouri Chapter of the 
Junior NAD. Don Tousignant of Gallaudet College is the editor; Bob Johnson, printing 
instructor at MSD, handles the technical end. Congratulations are in order for all 
the people involved in this undertaking, and this should include Gary Olsen and Frank 
Turk, as well as the aforementioned. 


Regional rest home—Representatives from eight states recently met in Oklahoma 
City to investigate the feasibility of establishing a rest home for the deaf. The facility 
would serve the south central region of the country. Being considered is the possibility 
of obtaining Hill-Burton funds for the construction of this facility. The initial stage of 
the project is to make a survey of the needs in each of the states involved. 


Bricks and Mortar—Idaho School for the Deaf has let a contract for the construction 
of a new unit to include 12 classrooms, dormitory space for kindergarten children, ad- 
ministrative area and a print shop. It will be the first facility for the deaf that we 
have heard of to use electricity as the primary source of heat . .. Up for bids at the 
Georgia School for the Deaf are a new boys dormitory and renovation of the girls 
dorm ... Long-range building plans for Gallaudet College were recently released. 
The 15-year program calls for accommodations for 1,800 college students, plus 600 
in the model high school, plus 300 at Kendall. Those who question this project growth 
need to be reminded that the present Gallaudet population represents considerably 
less than eight percent of the students in programs for the deaf. 


Ends and Pieces—The Milwaukee Silent Club will celebrate its golden anniversary 
on June 19-22 ... WITI-TV in Milwaukee broadcasts news bulletins with captions for 
the benefit of the deaf. The station installed the necessary equipment at a cost of 
$8,500 ... A new device called an ‘‘aural stimulator’ is said to be able to detect 
deafness in new-born babies. The device has been developed and is being tested in 
Canada ... Due to a snowstorm that blanketed the state, only about 135 out of 300 
students at the Kentucky School were in class when school convened after Christmas 
vacation. Meanwhile snow shovels in Nebraska are encrusted with rust. 
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Sent in by Mia Strandberg, taken from 
“Murray’s Column,’ in Los’ Angeles 
Times: 


Every Frenchman speaks two languages 
—one with his lips and one with his hands. 
He can do more with a shrug than most 
other nationalities can do with an oration. 
And, if the Winter Olympics—or Jeux 
d’Hiver—baffle him, he never lets on. 
Ask what he thinks and he lifts an eye- 
brow, shifts his beret, twitches his 
mustache, spreads his hands out, tips the 
cigaret butt down and says, ‘“‘Alors! C’est 
formidable, Monsieur, tu ne crois pas?” 
Qui, je crois. 

% bd % 

Also from Mia Strandberg who picked 
it from Time: 

... There is an old Spanish proverb, 
moaned Charles (Frambach Berlitz), who 
speaks 30 languages himself. “It says 
that Spanish is the language of lovers, 
Italian of singers, French of diplomats, 
and English the language of geese. Ber- 
litz will become a sign language if my 
adversaries have their way.” 


Henry Johnson, sporting useless ears as 
a blind, was on stage, Sacto Keg night 
of the California Association of the Deaf 
convention last fall, and recounting about 
failing to hear some loud noise (was _ it 
his car backfiring, or policeman blowing 
his whistle, or some bad news?). (Hey, 
Bob, what was it he failed to hear?) At 
the conclusion he exclaimed, ‘‘I must be 
going deaf.”’ 

A professor, through an interpreter, was 
explaining to some foreign automobile 
engineer students at a training center in 
Detroit about American motor vehicles. 

Said he: ‘‘Mechanics the world over 
speak with their hands. It’s an_inter- 
national language.’’—The National Motorist 


* 


Excerpt taken from Howard Pyle’s ‘‘The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,’’ one 
of the Reader’s Digest’s ‘‘Best Loved 
Books for Young Readers.’’ Reproduced 
with permission of the Reader’s Digest: 

Four merry beggars were they, and 
each had slung about his neck a little 
board that rested upon his breast. One 
board had written upon it, “I Am Blind,” 
another, “I Am Deaf,’ another, “I Am 
Dumb,” and the fourth, ‘‘Pity the Lame 
One.”’ 

The deaf man was the first to hear 
Robin, for he said, ‘‘Hark, brothers, I 
hear someone coming.’’ And the blind 
man was the first to see him, for he said, 
“He is an honest man, and one of like 
craft to ourselves.’’ Then the dumb man 
called to him in a great voice, ‘‘Wel- 
come, brother; come and sit while there 
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Humo. 


AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


is still a little malmsey in the bottle.’’ 
At this, the lame man, who had taken off 
his wooden leg and unstrapped his own 
leg, and was sitting with it stretched out 
upon the grass so as to rest it, made room 
for Robin and held out the flask of malm- 
sey. 

“Marry,” quoth Robin, laughing, ‘‘me- 
thinks it is no more than seemingly of 
you all to be glad to see me, seeing that 
I bring sight to the blind, speech to the 
dumb, hearing to the deaf, and a lusty 
leg to a lame man. I drink to your hap- 
piness, as I may not drink to your health, 
seeing ye are already hale.”’ 

oh Do oh 

Mrs. Elsie Fischer of Milwaukee, sister 
of Lucille, my wife, was visiting us when 
our son Allen, fresh from Vietnam and 
Tokyo, stopped overnight with us on his 
way home to his family in New Hamp- 
shire. We had a most happy gathering. 
Elsie turned reminiscent and told Allen a 
story of coincidence. It was late Novem- 
ber 1956 when she and her husband Paul 
Fischer received from Tom, our other son, 
then at West Point, tickets to the Army- 
Navy football game. Between halves of 
the game, Paul started a conversation 
with a man next to him in the stands and 
learned he was from Los Angeles. He 
inquired about the freeways there and the 
man told him of a crash that tied up 
traffic for two and a half hours, caused 
when a drunken driver crossed the center- 
line and collided with an oncoming car. 
And the people hurt in the other car 
were deaf people. 

Paul was astonished as he gazed at the 
sea of faces in the stadium that he should 
hear, from a man a whole country across 
and right next to him in the stands con- 
taining 100,000 people, or a crash that 
happened at the other coast and involved 
his wife’s sister and brother-in-law. Would 
there have been any other man in the 
entire stadium with a similar incidence 
to relate to Paul? (The Toivo Lindholms 
were involved in this crash.) 


Roy K. Holeomb, one of the students 
in Dr. Ray Jones’ Leadership Training 
Program, San Fernando Valley State Col- 
lege, Northridge, California, gave an ad- 
dress at the GCAA banquet, Norco Coun- 
try Club, last February 3, similar to his 
“Some Hazards of Deafness’? which we 
here quote from ‘The Communicator,” 
printed at the Indiana School for the Deaf: 

Deafness results in many deviations 
from everyday living. With care and alert- 
ness many of these deviations can be 
avoided most of the time. However, few 
deaf people can deny that they have not 
met at one time or another been ‘“‘vic- 
tims’’ of at least a few of the deviations 
of deafness which follows: 


You start your car but don’t feel the 
vibrations because the motor is running 
so smoothly. You push the starter again 
and step on the gas fully. The car makes 
so much noise that it sounds like a jet 
getting ready to take off. Passersby give 
you the ‘‘stupid’’ look. 


While eating at a restaurant the wait- 
ress asks you if you care for more 
coffee. You reply in the negative since 
your cup is still half full. Later the wait- 
ress comes back and says something 
again. You ‘‘catch’ only the word 
“coffee’’ at the end of her question and 
reply ‘tyes’? assuming that she is repeat- 
ing her previous question—only this time 
she has said, ‘“‘Are you through with your 
coffee?”’ 

A stranger asks you for a match, di- 
rections, or something behind your back 
or when he does not have your atten- 
tion. You, of course, do not know it and 
say nothing. The stranger then gives you 
a “‘dirty’’ look when you do see his face 
and you wonder why. 

The doorbell light flashes, you guess 
the men at the door to be salesmen since 
you can’t speechread or understand them. 
Taking a chance you tell them you don’t 
care for any. Then the ‘‘salesmen’’ turn 
out to be delegates from a church or 
charity collectors. 

While cleaning the house your vacuum 
sweeper’s cord is unintentionally pulled 
out. You continue to use the vacuum for 
several minutes before you realize that 
it is off. Boy, do you feel dumb? 

You take something out of your pocket. 
Other things come out too, and fall on 
the floor without you knowing it. Later, 
much later, you find yourself missing key, 
loose change or something which should 
be in your pockets. 

You are in a group of hearing people. 
You say something not knowing that you 
have ‘cut’? someone’s conversation short. 

You pay full admission to movies, night 
clubs or other things where sound of one 
kind or another is part of the price. Then 
you sit back and ‘‘watch’’ what your 
money has bought. 

You are introduced to a stranger. You 
do not ‘“‘catch’’ the name even after sev- 
eral repetitions. You try to alibi your way 
out of the embarrassing situation by say- 
ing that people’s names are often difficult 
to speechread unless they are easy ones 
like Smith, Brown, Reed or Jones. Then 
the stranger’s name turns out to be Smith, 
Brown, Reed or Jones. 

You stop for gas. The serviceman asks 
if you want to fill her up? Then he asks 
if you want him to check your oil? Yes, 
again. Your water? Yes. Then he says 
something which you don’t quite ‘‘catch’’ 
but assume that it is tires this time and 
answer in the affirmative, again. How- 
ever, the last question usually goes some- 
thing similar to your liking the blizzard or 
wanting to buy a filling station. 

A news flash caption crosses your TV 
screen. Dialogue, which you cannot hear, 
follows. You can imagine all kinds of 
things happening from Martha Raye win- 
ning a beauty contest to Martians invad- 
ing New York City or you can wait until 
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you read the next day’s paper and find 
out what really happened. 


Your car ‘‘dies’’ at a stop light. You 
don’t know it until the light changes green 
and you attempt to go. By the time you 
get your car started the light is red 
again and there is a long line of impatient 
drivers behind you. You thank God that 
you are the only one who knows that you 
are deaf. 


You are in a doctor’s office. You watch 
for your name to be called. The minute 
you get lost in a magazine it is called 
and you don’t know it. The nurse then 
comes over to get you as if you were a 
little child and didn’t want to see the 
doctor. 


You are at a store purchasing some- 
thing. The clerk says $3.30 when you 


think she says $3.13; $3.40 when you think 


she says $3.14; $3.50 when you think she 
says $3.15; $3.60 when you think she says 
$3.16 and any of the numbers vice versa 
as well as a thousand and one more con- 
fusing look-alike speechreading. 


And how do the deaf accept these ‘‘haz- 
ards’? Most just laugh at them, vass 
them along as those you have just read 
have been passed along. They realize 
that these deviations are prices which 
they must pay for their handicap. It would 
not be wise for them to think in any other 
way because the acceptance of a handi- 
cap and its restricting limitations con- 
tribute to a better adjusted individual. 
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Route 2, Box 196 Omaha, Neb. 68112 


(Experience tells us that one of the 
greatest hardships connected with deaf- 
ness is for parents to send their young 
deaf children away to residential schools. 
Perhaps this story—which is true—will 
help some.) 


During our teenage, we came into ac- 
quaintance with two deaf brothers. Their 
last name, we learned from their driver’s 
license, was Johnson. They were, we'd 
guess in their early forties. Neither had 
ever been to school because, as we under- 
stood it, their mother ‘‘wouldn’t tolerate 
‘em leavin’ home.”’ 


They lived in a small Missouri town 
in the Ozark Mountains that had around 
100 souls (and about twice as many dogs), 
and since neither of the brothers could 
talk, read or write, the whole town lit- 
erally learned how to ‘‘sign’’ to them. 
Honest. To us, a deaf teenager and lousy 
lipreader, boy, that was Utopia! Imagine, 
a whole town talking OUR language! For 


instance, when they wanted something 
to eat, say chili, they just waved their 
hand back and forth past their mouth, in- 
dicating ‘‘hot,’’ and by golly, the waitress 
brought CHILI! 


However, their occupation didn’t quite 
suit us. They did odd jobs and by ap- 
pearance, barely made ends meet. They 
were the proud owners of an old Model T 
Ford, but we had our doubts whether it 
would really run—it was parked on a 
als 


Once one of them got picked up for 
drunkenness in our hometown. Since the 
police had no way of communicating with 
them, we were called down to the police 
station to interpret. (Sorta like the blind 
leading the blind .. .) 


After that encounter, we decided to set 
our goals in life a little higher. 


Sure glad our mom could tolerate us 
leaving home 


NAD 
CONVENTION 


Las Vegas, Nevada 
JUNE 17-22, 1968 
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Sketches Of School Life 


By OSCAR GUIRE 


Dramatics 


At Gallaudet College my favorite ac- 
tivity outside classroom and laboratory 
was dramatics. My interest in dramat- 
ics began when I was in the eighth 
grade at the California School for the 
Deaf. It was in 1913, which was Milli- 
gan’s first year as principal (superin- 
tendent) of the school. 

For many years it had been a tradi- 
tion for the school to have a masquer- 
ade party on George Washington’s birth- 
day. As far as I know, the pupils had 
never presented a play at any time. For 
some reason unknown to me, Milligan 
decided that it was better for the pup- 
ils to present a play than to have a mas- 
querade party. 

It was not a fair decision. At a mas- 
querade party every pupil can have 
fun. On the other hand with a play only 
the players have fun. There is not much 
fun for the spectators. There is no rea- 
son why a school cannot have both a 
masquerade party and a play, though, 
of course, on different dates. 

I do not know what Milligan thought 
of the results of his decision. He restor- 
ed the annual masquerade party. One 
more play was produced, but it did not 
become an annual event. 


My teacher, Francis O’Donnell, was 


assigned the job of directing the first 
play. I do not remember who directed 
the second play. 


Oscar Guire dressed for the role of Punchinello in 


“1 Pagliacci.” 
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For his play, O’Donnell chose one of 
the simpler stories of the Arabian 
Nights, ‘““‘The Endless Story.’’ He assign- 
ed me the leading role, that of the story- 
teller, who in the end wins the beauti- 
ful princess by his ability to tell an end- 
less story. 


The cast was fairly large and every 
member wore a colorful costume. At 
least one-half of them were for the 
king’s guard. They did nothing except 
stand guard. 

There were only two female roles in 
the play. One was the queen. The other 
was the princess. Helen Tanzman acted 
as the princess. She was my sweetheart 
in real school life. I do not think that 
O’Donnell knew it. I think he just want- 
ed to use a young, pretty girl whose 
appearance would fit in the play. 

The king is fond of stories. The end 
of a story always saddens him. He aan- 
nounces that he will give his daughter 
in marriage to any man who can tell 
a story without ending. He warns that 
if one begins a story but ends it, he 
will lose his head. 

A young man comes forth and offers 
to tell an endless story. He tells his 
story thus: 

“A large granary was filled with 
wheat. An ant found a tiny hole in the 
wall of the granary. It entered the gran- 
ary. It carried a grain of wheat away. 
Another ant came and carried away 
another grain of wheat. Another ant 
came and carried away another grain 
of wheat. Another ant came and car- 
ried away another grain of wheat .. .” 


The story goes on in this way for 
hours, days, weeks. It bores and ang- 
ers the king. He cries to the storyteller, 
“Shut up! Stop the story. I am_ sick 
and tired of your ants and grains of 
wheat.’’ The storyteller replies, ‘‘Oh, 
no! I cannot stop the story yet. There 
is plenty of wheat in the granary. I can 
not stop until it is all gone.” 


The storytelling goes on in the same 
way for months. Finally the king cries 
out, “Shut up. You win the girl. Take 
her away now. Do not come back to fin- 
ish the story.” 

When I acted in that play, I did not 
see anything wrong with it. Since then 
I have read many plays and had more 
dramatic experience. Now as I look 
back, I do not think much of the play. 
The storytelling is supposed to take long 
enough to wear out the king but the 
play was acted out in one act which 
lasted fifteen minutes. It does not make 
sense. The play could be improved by 
dividing it into two acts, which present- 
ed the beginning and end of the tale. 
During the intermission some one could 


Toivo Lindholm had the part of Beppe in “I Pag- 
liacci.” 

come out in front of the curtain and ex- 
plain to the audience that several 
months passed between the acts. 

The second play at the school was 
Rip Van Winkle. Carol Land had _ the 
title role. I acted as the judge. 

One of the original motion picture com- 
panies of Hollywood was named Gau- 
mont. This company conceived the 
idea of using the pupils of the school for 
the deaf. The story Rip Van Winkle was 
used. The story was a good choice be- 
cause the school had a large eucalyptus 
grove in the rear. 

Carol Land, the tallest boy, was as- 
signed the title role. Mabel Gilbert act- 
ed as his wife. Augusta Kaiser acted 
as his daughter. 

The story was filmed up to the place 
where Rip meets dwarfs in the woods 
and falls asleep for 20 years. 

I had no part in the early part of the 
story. 

Gaumont prepared to finish the film. 
The pupils were called to the chapel. 
Theophilus d’ Estrella, a deaf teacher, 
went on the stage and gave a demon- 
stration as a woodchopper. Boys were 
asked one by one to come on the stage 
and act as a woodchopper. 

I was one of the boys chosen to act 
in the latter part of the story. The film 
was given up unfinished. There was not 
any rehearsal for the latter part. I do 
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A scene from “Don Pasquale.” The ‘girl’ in the window is James Orman. 
The old man is Oscar 


the late George Kannapell. 
Edward Harmon. 


not know why it was abandoned. 

During my last year (1915-16) at the 
school I was the president of the liter- 
ary society. 

In 1916, the 300th anniversary of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare’s death was celebrat- 
ed all over the world. I decided that 
our literary society should join in the 
celebration and organized a program for 
it. 

I knew that the project was too big 
for the pupils to handle alone, so I en- 
listed some teachers’ help. 


The late Winfield S. Runde gave a talk 
on Shakespeare’s language. 


There was a debate on the question: 
Who, Shakespeare or Thomas Edison, 
did more for civilization? William Cald- 
well, the head teacher and the teacher 
of the highest class, spoke for Shake- 
speare. James Howson, the teacher of 
the sixth grade and the teacher of 
physics, spoke for Edison. There were 
no chosen judges. It was left to each 
spectator te answer the question for him- 
self. 

The pupils’ part was to present the 
trial scene in The Merchant of Venice. 

Revis Peterson and I probably were 
the only pupils who had ever heard of 
Shakespeare. The reading which Gal- 
laudet College required of candidates 
for entrance always included one play 
by Shakespeare. Peterson and I were 
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age 


Her lover on the ladder is 
The man behind him is 


Guire as Don Pasquale. 
the only candidates at the California 
School. He and I acted as Shylock and 
Portia respectively. 

There was one girl who was bright 
enough to read Shakespeare, but her 
eyesight was so bad that she could not 
be used in the play. The play was a 
failure because the boy who acted as 
Gratiano forgot his lines and messed 
up the act. 

The boys dramatic club at Gallaudet 
was known as the Saturday Night Dram- 
atic Club. In the old days, before the in- 
vention of motion pictures, the boys pro- 
duced several plays a year on Saturday 
night. In my time (1916-25) they pro- 
duced only one play a year. It was usual- 
ly on a Friday night in spite of the club’s 
name which remained unchanged. There 
were plenty of boys who were glad to 
be chosen to act in a play but it was 
not easy to find a play suitable for a 
deaf cast. 

SNDC_ presented Moliere’s Merchant 
Gentleman during my first year at Gal- 
laudet (1917). It is a comedy about a 
middle class storekeeper who inherited 
a large sum of money. He hires a man 
to teach him how to act like a gentle- 
man. For the first time in his life he 
learns the difference between prose and 
poetry. He is proud that he has spoken 
prose all his life and mentions the fact 
in a boastful way to other people. 

Among other things, he learns that it 


is a common practice for a gentleman 
to have a mistress. He wants one, even 
though he is not really very interested 
in women. A marquise is found who is 
willing to be ‘his mistress. 

The marquise is a minor character. 
There are more important female char- 
acters in the play. They are the mer- 
chant’s wife and daughter. The mar- 
quise’s role was assigned to me_ be- 
cause I had a ‘“‘woman’s face.” At the 
end of the play boys and girls surround- 
ed me and admired my face. Boys and 
girls were not allowed to act together. 
Boys who looked like girls were rare. 

During my freshman year _ Guilbert 
Braddock was the president of SNDC. 
The president of the club was always 
the director and the chairman of the 
committee to choose a play and the cast. 

Braddock was the most brilliant stu- 
dent in a literary way I ever knew at 
Gallaudet. When the student magazine 
was hard pressed for something print- 
able, they could depend on him to pro- 
duce a good story in a few days. 

He wrote a good play but refused to 
publish it in the magazine or produce 
it on the stage. It was his idea that be- 
cause of his inability to hear a deaf per- 
son could not possibly write a play that 
sounded good when spoken orally. I did 
not read his play. He did not talk to 
me about it. I was told about it by Kel- 
ly Stevens, who worked closely in dram- 
aties, first with Braddock and later with 
me. 

Braddock decided to try to produce 
two plays, one in the first term and the 
other in the second term. I was assign- 
ed a part in the first one but it was giv- 
en up before there was any rehearsal. 
I do not remember the reason for its 
abandonment. 

The play which Braddock presented 
in the second term was Gogol’s The Re- 
vizor (also known as Inspector General). 
Gogol is one of the greatest Russian 
writers and The Revizor is one of the 
best-known Russian plays. 

Braddock revised the last scene in or- 
der to make effective use of Alex Ro- 
sen. Rosen was a native of Russia. He 
graduated from a school tor the deaf 
in Moscow before coming to the United 
States. He attended the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf four years before 
coming to Gallaudet. There were many 
other foreign-born students at Gallau- 
det, but Rosen was the only one who 
finished schooling before coming to this 
country. While he was at Gallaudet, he 
subscribed to a Russian language news- 
paper, which was published in New 
York. 

In the tsars’ Russia it was customary 
for civilian officials to wear uniforms 
when on duty. As Gogol wrote the play, 
the revizor appears only in the last 
scene and has plenty to say. Rosen did 
not appear in the play until at its end. 
He appeared in uniform but did not say 
anything at all. He folded his arms and 
frowned at the other actors, who stop- 
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ped open mouthed. When the curtain 
closed, there was much applause. Thus 
a Russian stole a Russian show without 
saying anything. 

When I went home for the summer af- 
ter my freshman year, I read many 
plays. At the same time I kept my eyes 
open for one suitable for SNDC. I had 
not been elected to an office or commit- 
tee in the club. I do not recall having 
reason to believe that I would be elect- 
ed to the next committee or play. Sure 
enough, when I started my sophomore 
year, I was elected to the committee. 

Claude Ozier, a senior, was elected 
president. None of the boys in the senior 
class knew anything about drama and 
dramatics. Kelly Stevens, a junior, and 
I were the only boys who knew any- 
thing about drama and _ dramatics. 
From the viewpoint of competence 
Stevens should have been elected presi- 
dent but the boys were slaves to the cus- 
tom of putting a senior at the top of 
everything. 

When Ozier called the play commit- 
tee to a meeting for the first time, I 
was ready with a suggestion. I  sug- 
gested The Bonds of Interest by Bene- 
vente, a Spanish play. None of the other 
members of the committee had a play 
to suggest. They read the play which I 
suggested, and were satisfied. I was as- 
signed the leading female role. 

Stevens hated the seniors. He refus- 
ed to help Ozier. On the other hand I 
had no grudge against the seniors; so 
I helped Ozier with his direction of the 
play. 

During the summer after my _ sopho- 
more year I read many plays. At the 
public library I saw a large book of 
opera synopses and read all of it. I lik- 
ed Don Pasquale, one of the lighter op- 
eras. The book was published by Victor 
Talking Machine Company to promote 
the sale of Victrola records. This com- 
pany is now a division of Radio Corpor- 
ation of America. 

When I returned to college, I went 
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Opening scene of “I Pagliacci.” : . 
as Canio stands up in the cart. James Orman as Nedda lies in the cart. 
floor. Harmon as the head villager stands behind the cart. 


the Library of Congress to read _ the 
complete libretto of Don Pasquale. I 
could not find it in the index in the 
main reading room. When I told an at- 
tendant about it, he advised me to try 
the music room. 

Opera can be defined as drama _ set 
to music but it is not considered to be a 
branch of literature. It is considered to 
be a branch of music. An _ opera is 
known as the composer’s work. The 
libretto may be written by the compos- 
er as in the case of | Pagliacci but I be- 
lieve that it is more often written by 
another person. When a performance of 
an opera is advertised, the composer’s 
name is always mentioned but the writ- 
er’s name, if different from that of the 
composer, is usually overlooked. 

When President Stevens and his com- 
mittee on plays were ready to choose a 
play and start rehearsal, I suggested 
Don Pasquale, that is, the opera used 
as a play without music. 


The casts for “The Doctor in Spite of Himself’ and “Nero et Seneca.” 
black beard. 
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Alex Rosen is the one with the 


Toivo Lindholm as Beppe leads the pony and carf onstage. 


—— 


Oscar Guire 
Werner as Taddeo sits on the 
The others are villagers. 


There is a girl in the opera but her 
role was not assigned to me _ because 
Stevens wanted me to take the title 
role. The female role went to James 
Orman, who became the chief female 
impersonator during my last two years 
at the college. 


The play was successful but, in my 
opinion, it was not the best part of the 
program. The best part was a_ short 
farce in pantomime presented as an 
interlude. It was dreamed up by Stev- 
ens. Its title was “Carmen Up-to-Date.’ 


If a student did well in one play, 
there was a strong tendency to use him 
again. For example, I appeared in a 
play every year except my freshman 
year. Some boys complained that they 
had never been given a chance to act 
in a play while many other boys were 
used more than once. I saw justice in 
their complaint. I had my own idea how 
to meet it. 

My idea was to present a play with 
an all-novice cast in the first term and 
another play with an all-star cast in the 
second term. 


I knew that I would be elected presi- 
dent-director. I planned everything to 
the last detail before I was elected. The 
committee approved everything suggest- 
ed by me. It had one idea of its own. 
Since I wanted an all-star cast for 
the second play, I was asked to take 
the leading role in it. 

I chose Moliere’s The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself for the first play and Leon 
Cavallo’s grand opera | Pagliacci (The 
Players in English) for the second play. 

Rosen, the Russian, had an unusual 
appearance and an unusual personality. 
The boys, girls and teachers liked him 
and were interested in him. I thought 
that they would enjoy seeing him on the 
stage, so I wanted him in the first play. 

But he was not a member of the dram- 
tic club. He was shy about appearing 
before the public. As a non-member he 
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The cast for “The Mistress of the Inn.’ Florence Lewis is the girl at the center of the group. The boys 
are La Fountain and Kelly Stevens (right), who handled the scenery and curtain for the girls. 


could refuse to appear in a play. Tradi- 
tion required a member to accept an as- 
signment regardless of his personal feel- 
ings, 

I thought of a trick of making him 
take a major role in a play. He and I[ 
were good friends. I talked him into be- 
coming a member. I do not remember 
what I said that made him join. 

I offered him the title role in the first 
play. He protested that he did not want 
to appear in a play. I demanded obed- 
ience and he yielded. He was not one 
to disregard tradition. In addition, it 
was not easy for him to defy a good 
friend, not after I had gotten him elect- 
ed Grand Rajah (president) of the Kap- 
pa Gamma Fraternity. 

It is true that he had appeared in a 
play during his freshman year. But he 
was on the stage for less than one min- 
ute and did not say anything at all. So 
I considered him to be a novice. 

I had been impressed by Stevens’ suc- 
cess in presenting a farce during the in- 
termission of Don Pasquale, so I asked 
Ladislaw Cherry and Jacob Cohen to 
think up a farce and present it during 
the intermission of The Doctor in Spite 
of Himself. They presented a good one 
under the title Nero et Seneca. 

The title | Pagliacci is Italian mean- 
ing ‘‘The Players.’’ The opera is based 
on a double murder which was commit- 
ted during a fair at a village in Italy 
between 1865 and 1870. It is a story about 
a troupe of strolling players. They are 
as follows: 

Canio, the master of the troupe, who 
acts as Punchinello in the comedy. 

Nedda, Canio’s wife, who acts as Col- 
umbine in the comedy. 

Beppe, a comedian, who acts as Har- 
lequin in the comedy. 

Tonio, a hunchback who acts as Tad- 

deo (a clown, a frustrated lover) in the 
~ comedy. 

There are additional characters, 
are as follows: 
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who 


Silvio, a villager who is Nedda’s se- 
cret lover. 

Head villager. 

A number of villagers of both sexes 
who in the open air witness the comedy 
which is acted out in a small portable 
theater. 

The opera begins with a prologue 
which is sung by Tonio in front of the 
closed curtain. It explains the origin of 
the opera. The story begins with the ar- 
rival of the troupe in the village. Bep- 
pe leads a donkey which draws a small 
cart. Nedda lies in the cart. Canio 
stands in it, beating a drum and -blow- 
ing a trumpet. He announces to the vil- 
lagers that there will be a performance 
at seven. The head villager invites the 
men of the troupe to a tavern for a 
drink. Canio and Beppe go but Tonio 
stays behind on the pretext of rubbing 
the donkey down. He tries to make love 
to Nedda. She rejects his advances. He 
is persistent. She sees Beppe’s whip ly- 
ing on the ground in front of the thea- 
ter. She picks it up and hits Tonio in 
the face with it. He vows revenge and 
leaves the scene. 

Silvio climbs over a wall and makes 
love to Nedda. He tries to make her 
agree to leave Canio for him. She re- 
sists the temptation and urges him to 
leave before they are seen together. To- 
nio returns and finds Nedda in Silvio’s 
arms. He leaves to tell Canio. 

Nedda agrees to flee with Silvio and 
promises to meet him at the wall at 
midnight. He climbs over the wall and 
goes away. 

Canio comes with Tonio. They do not 
see Silvio but they hear Nedda_ say 
over the wall, ‘“‘Till tonight and forever 
I’ll be thine!’”’ Canio shouts, ‘Ah!’ 
Nedda cries over the wall, “Hurry!” 
Canio leaps over the wall but fails to 
catch Silvio. 

When Canio returns from his fruitless 
chase of Silvio, he demands the lover’s 
name. Nedda refuses to tell. He draws 


a dagger and threatens her. Beppe re- 
turns from the tavern. He runs to Can- 
io, snatches the dagger and throws it 
away. 

The comedy opens with Columbine 
(Nedda) alone in her room. Taddeo (To- 
nio) comes in with a basket of food. 
She accepts his gift but rejects his love. 


Harlequin (Beppe) climbs in through 
a window with a bottle of wine under 
his arm. He drives Taddeo away and 
makes love to Columbine. They sit down 
to a feast. She agrees to leave Punchin- 
ello and flee with him. He gives her a 
phial of sleeping-draught to put in 
Punchinello’s drink at bedtime. Taddeo 
returns and warns them that Punchinel- 
lo is coming unexpectedly. Harlequin 
flees through the window and Taddeo 
hides in a closet. 

Canio comes in as Punchinello. He is 
in an ugly mood. He does not mind Bep- 
pe being his wife’s stage lover but he is 
thinking of her secret lover in real life. 
At first he acts as Punchinello is suppos- 
ed to act. He soon forgets his stage part 


and becomes the real Canio. He de- 
mands her lover’s name. She tries to 
continue the play. She cries, ‘Punchi- 


nello! Punchinello!’’ He cries back, ‘‘No 
more Punchinello’’, and denounces her 
as being ungrateful and unfaithful. 


He falls to the table and buries his 
head in his hands. The audience of. vil- 
lagers not knowing any better  ap- 
plauds enthusiastically. He recovers and 
continues his denunciation. Nedda_ still 
refuses to name Silvio. 


He draws a dagger and chases her out 
of the theater. He stabs her. As she 
falls, she cries, ‘“‘Help me, Silvio!’’ and 
dies. Silvio rushes out of the audience 
to her and cries, ‘‘Nedda!’’, Canio turns 
and says ‘‘Ah! It was you? ’Tis well!” 
and stabs Silvio who falls lifeless on 
Nedda’s body. As the villagers seize Ca- 
nio, he says, “The comedy is ended!”’ 

The cast for the performance at Gal- 
laudet was as follows: 

Canio — Oscar Guire, a senior. 

Nedda — James Orman, a sophomore. 


Beppe — Toivo Lindholm, a_ sopho- 
more. 

Tonio — Maurice Werner, a junior. 

Silvio — George Kannapell, a_ senior. 

Head villager — Edward Harmon, a 


senior. 


Villagers —- About a dozen boys, most- 
ly freshmen. 


During rehearsal Ladislaw Cherry 
served as script reader. His job was to 
see if every player remembered his 
lines. 


In the past a play had often been chos- 
en only two weeks before the date set 
aside for the play. | Pagliacci was for- 
mally chosen by the committee four 
months before the reserved date. 

One Saturday morning a_ suppliant 
(pledge) of the Kappa Gamma Fraterni- 
ty showed me a small piece of paper, 
which said, ‘““‘What can I do for you?” 
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Such personal service was required of 
all suppliants by the probation commit- 
tee. I told him to go to the music room 
of the Library of Congress and make a 
copy of | Pagliacci. 


When I received the copy, I revised 
it and ordered the making of several 
copies. I could use preparatory boys in 
this way but I preferred to use suppli- 
ants because they were more obedient. 


I started rehearsal two months before 
the date. The boys chosen for the cast 
balked at starting so early. I explain- 
ed that when they showed that they 
knew and remembered their parts I 
would reduce the frequency of rehearsal 
to once a week. They accepted the idea. 
They did not need much rehearsal be- 
cause they were bright and_ experi- 
enced. 

There were many details to attend to. 
I preferred to attend to most of them 
myself but there were a few which I 
could not handle. I asked a boy to make 
a large colored poster to announce the 
play. 

In addition to the committee on plays 
there was a committee on arrange- 
ments. I assigned to it the task of build- 
ing a little theater on the stage of the 
chapel. Joseph Bouchard was the chair- 
man. He was a capable carpenter and 
did a good job of it. 

I found a civic group in town which 
had a large number of costumes of var- 
ious kinds. They were glad to lend me 
without charge all costumes I needed. 
They were not in business for profit. 
Their object was to encourage and pro- 
mote amateur theatricals. 


I wanted to use a donkey in the play 
but I knew that it was impossible to 
find one in Washington. Donkeys were 
not used in the United States as in Italy 
and some other parts of Europe. I 
thought that a Shetland pony would 
make a good substitute. 


During my preparatory year I lost no 
time in seeing all the sights of the city. 
Now, four years later I remembered 
where I had seen ponies. It was in the 
wholesale district a few blocks south- 
west of the capitol. 


I went there and talked to a man 
who owned and used ponies. He was 
willing fer me to use one of his ponies 
on the stage. He did not want to make 
any charge for it. I wanted also a light 
two-wheel cart but he had only four- 
wheel wagons for delivering produce to 
stores and restaurants. He knew a man 
who had a cart. The cart owner agreed 
to rent his cart for one and a half dol- 
lars. It was arranged for the pony own- 
er to get the cart and drive it to the 
college. When he did so, he carried his 
family in the cart. 

The cost of producing | Pagliacci was 
unexpectedly low. The regular charge 
for seeing a play was 35c. It was reduc- 
ed to 25¢ for | Pagliacci. 

During supper I told the boys that 
they could go into the chapel and take 
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seats at half past seven. They appear- 
ed at the door on time but the pony and 
cart were late. I told Cherry to keep 
the boys out of the chapel until I gave 
permission. They were impatient and 
tried to force their way past him. He 
used his fists. They backed away and 
waited. 

It was quite a job getting the pony 
on the stage. It was afraid of steps. 
Planks were placed on them. The own- 
er got behind the pony and pushed it up. 

Three or four days before the play, 
Caruso, the foremost opera singer in 
the world at the time, died in Italy. 
The newspapers carried accounts of his 
life and pictures of him in his favorite 
role, which was Canio in | Pagliacci. 
Clippings were put on the bulletin board 
to advertise the coming play. 

In a month or two after the perform- 
ance at Gallaudet the San Carlos Op- 
era Company came to Washington and 
presented a series of operas. I saw its 
presentation of | Pagliacci. I thought 
that the Gallaudet cast were better act- 
ors. Opera singers are not required to 
be good actors. 

The girls of Gallaudet had a dramatic 
club which was called Jollity Club. It 
presented one play each. year. Their 
plays were always good. They also had 
all-girl parties in Fowler Hall, their resi- 
dence hall, which explains the name of 
their club. 

The girls had a_ sorority called the 
O.W.L.S. Its name has been changed to 
Phi Kappa Zeta since the founding of 
Delta Epsilon, another sorority. The 
OWLS did not have a secret really worth- 
while to keep. It was more of a lit- 
erary society than anything else. It held 
literary meetings in Fowler Hall which 
were not open to the public. Once 
a year it held a public meeting in the 
chapel. The program was varied. It 
was always excellent. The boys had 
nothing to compare with the public meet- 
ing. 

The full name of OWLS was a secret 
which the members kept well. The 
boys in fun called it “Old Women’s Leg 
Show.”’ We saw plenty of leg in their 
public meetings. In 1924, during a re- 
union of alumni, a newspaper referred 
to OWLS as “Our Women’s Literary 
Society.”’ 


In about 1922, the Jollity Club was 


disbanded. At the same time OWLS dis- 
continued its annual public meeting and 
undertook to present an annual play. 

It made no difference which organiza- 
tion presented the girls’ annual play. 
All girls were members of both the Jol- 
lity Club and the OWLS. Girls who did 
not meet the requirements for full mem- 
bership in the OWLS were admitted as 
half-members. 

Of the plays presented by the girls, 
the one which I remember best is The 
Mistress of the Inn. I do not remember 
the plot of the play but I remember 
how I was affected by Florence Lewis, 
who had the title role. 

Florence was the most beautiful girl 
at the college between 1916 and 1925. 
She was my classmate but we were not 
friends. I did not approve of her. 

One cold morning Professor John 
Hotchkiss was late for class. Florence 
sat on a steam radiator and I happen- 
ed to stand near her. She slapped her 
thigh and said, ‘Deviled ham.’ I cor- 
rected her, ‘‘Devil with much ham.’’ 

When I saw her act as The Mistress 
of the Inn, I thought that she was more 
beautiful than usual, extraordinarily 
beautiful. At the end of the play I told 
her what I thought of her. She peevish- 
ly said, “I am tired of being told that 
I am beautiful. No one has said any- 
thing about my acting.’ 

Professor Elizabeth Peet, who always 
had the job of interpreting the girls’ 
plays for hearing spectators who did 
not know the language of signs, liked 
to associate with society women. 
She asked Florence and another girl 
to present a part of The Mistress of the 
Inn at a private gathering of society 
women. 

At one point Florence said to the 
other girl, “I have forgotten my lines. 
You go on with your lines and I will 
recall mine.’’ The play and Miss Peet, 
as interpreter, went on without the oth- 
ers knowing it. 

After going to the University of Cali- 
fornia two years, I returned to Gallau- 
det to teach for two years. I continued 
my interest in dramatics. 

Kappa Gamma Fraternity wanted to 
produce a full-length play under my di- 
rection. The faculty disapproved it. It 
thought that dramatics was not a prop- 
er activity for the fraternity. It was 
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considered enough for the suppliants 
(pledges) to present a one-act play 
as part of their probation. 


During my second year of teaching 
my roommate was William Blattner, Jr., 
son of the superintendent of the Okla- 
homa School for the Deaf. He taught 
the preparatory class English and_his- 
tory. He was bored with his job. He did 
not want to be a teacher. His family 
put pressure on him to try teaching be- 
fore settling down on mechanical work, 
which was what he wanted. 


Blattner shared my interest in dram- 
atics. One night he took me to Keith’s, 
which was one of the last vaudeville 
theaters left in the country. When Wood- 
row Wilson was President, his favorite 
form of recreation was to go to Keith’s. 
I was impressed by an act in which 
one man played two different roles. 


When I read a book of plays by Mo- 
liere, I was interested in one, which had 
five or six characters. I thought that 
two actors could play all the roles by 
changing clothes quickly behind the 
scenes. I asked Nathan Lahn to help 
me give such a performance. The en- 
tire college community was invited to 
see it without any admission charge. 


Wardman Park Hotel was one of the 
largest apartment hotels in Washington. 
It had a little theater on its second floor. 
A group of local people presented Story 
of Pierrot in pantomime in this hotel. 
A well-known pantomimist came from 
New York and took the leading role 
without any rehearsal with the local 
players. She played Louisette, Pierrot’s 
wife. 

At my suggestion Blattner and I went 
and saw the play the first night. 


NATIONAL CULTURAL COMMITTEEMEN—Left to right: John Schroedel, Francis Higgins, Alfred Son- 
Jack Wright, and Robert Duley are all smiles over 
the initial success of the NAD cultural program. Not shown: 


nenstrahl, Douglas Burke (chairman), David Neill, 


The story is simple. Louisette, a mil- 
liner, expects a baby and sews baby 
clothes. A gold-digger comes and lures 
her husband away. Some years later he 
returns to his wife repentent. 


The acting was excellent. There was 
piano music but not one word was spok- 
en. 


As I watched the play, I thought that 
it was a good play for the OWLS to pre- 
sent. I thought about Imogene Price. 
She was the girl in whom I was inter- 
sted. I had seen enough of her to know 
that she could make a fine actress. She 
could play Louisette excellently, I 
thought. 
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Robert Panara and Howard Watson. 


Before I left the theater I bought two 
more tickets. I gave them to Emma 
Sandberg and recommended the play 
for OWLS. I knew that she would be in 
charge of any play that OWLS might 
choose to present to the public. I sug- 
gested to her that she take Imogene 
with her to see the play. I did not say 
anything about Imogene being the best 
girl for the role of Pierrot’s wife. I 
guess that Emma understood that such 
was in my mind. 


Emma did not ask me to help her 
with the play. I was eager for it to be 
as good as possible. I went downtown 
and looked for a millinery. When I found 
one, I asked to rent a milliner’s dum- 
my. The owner refused to rent out her 
duminy but offered to lend it free of 
charge if I deposited ten dollars to guar- 
antee its safe return. It was used in the 
play. 

The performance by the girls was a 
great success. Imogene was a_ small, 
lively girl. The leading role seemed to 
have been made for her. However, not 
all the credit for the success was hers. 
A part of it belonged to Marie Parker, 
a cooler beauty, who acted as the gold- 
digger. 

The girls did not use the language of 
signs. They used only pantomime as did 
{he hearing players at the hotel. 


The next year OWLS presented The 
Maid Who Would Not Be Proper. Imo- 
gene was used in the title role. Some 
members complained about the leading 
role going to a _half-member for two 
successive years. The complaint was dis- 
regarded by the director and the com- 
mittee in charge because they consid- 
ered it important to use the best talent 
in a play presented to the public. 
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On Long Island... 


The Cleary School For The 


C.S.J. 


By SISTER FRANCES TERESITA 


Lake Ronkonkoma in New York State 
may have been geographically located far 
from the city, and from the centers of 
learning and education (though it is not 
now), but it was and is not far from 
growth, interest and service in education 
of the deaf. For here, 43 years ago, were 
planted the seeds of a work which was 
nourished by great love and enterprise, 
leading up to the present school known as 
the Cleary School for the Deaf. 


In any great undertaking, there is one 
great leader, who possesses qualities fit 
for no other job but the one at hand. 
Such a person is Rosemary R. Cleary, the 
founder and former director-principal of 
the Cleary School. When it became evi- 
dent to Miss Cleary that there was a 
need for a facility for deaf children on 
Long Island, New York, she re-directed 
her teaching energies to the establish- 
ment of such a place, planning to use her 
father’s residence in the country, 50 miles 
trom her city home in Brooklyn. She had 
taught for 20 years at St. Joseph’s School 
for the Deaf, Bronx, New York. 


The initial adventure was the opening 
of a camp for children aged three to 
twelve: Camp Peter Pan, the first sum- 
mer camp for the deaf in the United 
States. With the education problems of 
the deaf in mind, not only the fun and 
games of camping activities were pro- 
vided, but also daily lessons in speech, 
language and lipreading were carried out. 
Here we see the spurt of growth from a 
seed to a tiny plant. For as the camp 
became meaningful in its educational as- 
p2c's, so was developing a burning de- 
sire within the founder to make these 
educational facilities more specific and 
insured. Thus 1930 saw the launching of 
the project which still continues, namely, 
a private, non-sectarian regular school for 
the deaf. Her Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, home 


Sister Thomasella (pictured at the left) teaches colors to Billy Dillworth, a three-year-o!d Cleary School pupil. 


Cleary School for the Deaf, Lake Ronkonkoma, New York 


became the initial classrooms as plans 
were being made to establish firmly the 
schoo) at Ronkonkoma, Long Island. Chil- 
dren were admitted at three years of 
ave, thus forming what was probably the 
first nursery school for deaf children in 
the country. All through the years, from 
1930 onwards, the school grew in numbers 
as well as in staff, and for the children 
who remained there all during the week, 
recreational facilities and a home at- 
mosphere were provided, with Miss Rose- 
mary Cleary, her sister, Genevieve, and 
Min Jordan taking over the roles of 
teacher and mother simultaneously. In 
1952, Miss Irene Cleary and, in 1953, Miss 
Florence Cleary, two more sisters, be- 
came part of the staff. The children have 
remained in great awe of these women 
and respect them to an unimaginable de- 
gree. All but one, Irene, are still living on 
the grounds of the school and Miss Flor- 


Cheryl Duffy are having a language lesson under Sister Stephen Marita. 
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ence Cleary is presently on the teaching 
staff. 

During all these years, tuition, board 
and expenses were paid by the children’s 
parents insofar as they were able. No 
child was ever refused admittance due to 
monetary problems. Thus, income from 
the children had to be supplemented by 
various drives and fund-raising activities, 
such as card parties and dances, an as- 

act of the work into which Miss Rose- 
mary also placed great efforts. About 
1940 court orders were issued for some 
of the children. In 1950, for the first 
time in New York State public school 
rzral education, the Nesconset School 
Board of Education took over the spon- 
sorship of the education of the deaf at 
the Cleary School. As the future looked 
promisin®, it became necessary to ex- 
pani and so in 1951 grovndbreaking took 
place for the first schoolhouse to be 


In the other picture, Maria Maniaci (left) and 
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Mrs, Margaret Stahl does sense training with Patti Dooley (left), Kerrie Fleitman (center) and Karen Krug in the first picture. 


The other picture shows 


Miss Florence Cleary using a reading chart with Primary III children, Christopher Hines (left) and Kenneth Hearl. 


built exclusively for the deaf on Long 
Island. By December 1952, the school 
was completed and it was opened for the 
use of its 40 students shortly thereafter. 
In S3ptember 1954, BOCES (Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services) of Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, took over the spon- 
sorship of Cleary School, changing its 
name to the Suffolk School for the Deaf. 
In the meantime the children in the school 
resided at the Cleary Deaf Child Center. 
Finally, Miss Rosemary Cleary, having 
seen her seed flourish and grow, felt it 
was time to pass the watering of it on 
to others, and so in 1960 she requested 
that the school be under the care, spon- 
sorship and ownership of the Diocese of 
Rockville Center, Long Island. This 
changeover did not affect in any way the 
policy of accepting children of all faiths. 
The school’s original name was resumed 
and it gradually became a day school. 
At this point arrangements were being 
made with the Bishop to staff the school 
and so it was decided that the Sisters of 
Saint Joseph of Brentwood, Long Island, 
New York, would gradually become a 
great part of the faculty of the school 
and be in complete charge of it. In 1962, 
Miss Florence Cleary was principal. Sis- 
ter Francis Solano followed her for three 
years, with the Rev. Martin Hall as the 
school’s director. The school policies and 
setups were determined by the Father 
in conjunction with the principal. Sister 
Loyola Marie became superintendent-prin- 
cipal, carrying on the work as initiated 
by the Clearys. Catholic Charities of 
Rockville Center funds the school, but it 
is reimbursed according to need by the 
county and the state. At present there 
are 12 teachers, a social worker, a psy- 
chologist, an audiologist and several af- 
filiates serving the 60 students who range 
from two to thirteen years of age. The 
school building was renovated in the sum- 
mer of 1967 and plans have been made 
for additional facilities next September. 
Cleary School was a pioneer in oral edu- 
cation of the deaf. In fact its official title 
had always been Cleary Oral School. The 
teaching of speech, lipreading and audi- 
tory training has always been part of the 
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curriculum with the purpose of using to 
capacity the native endowments of each 
child. 

Nursery level has always been of great 
interest to the directors of the school. 
Even though at one point no tuition was 
received for them, it was still considered 
a “‘must’’ that the children begin their 
education at this early age in order to 
brilse the language gap as fully as 
possible. Just one year ago, a more deli- 
cate program was initiated by Sister Loy- 
ola Marie and Father Hall whereby the 
speech and hearing clinics of the nearby 
hospitals would feed into the school di- 
recily any children suspected of having 


Mie 


PRINCIPAL—Sister Loyola Marie, of Cleary School 


for the Deaf, received her B.A. from Manhattan 
College, Riverdale, New York, and taught hearing 
children for 15 years before entering the field of 
deaf education. In 1963, she received her M.A. in 
special education from Boston University, receiv- 
ing her teacher training at Boston School for the 
Deaf in Randolph, Massachusetts. From 1963 to 
1966, she served as assistant principal and teacher 
in St. Francis de Sales School for the Deaf, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., and in September 1966 became principal 
of Cleary School for the Deaf. Sister Loyola Marie 
attended reading and language institutes at Gallau- 
det College in the summer of 1965 and a workshop 
at St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in Buffalo in the 
summer of 1966. She is a member of the Confer- 
ence of Executives of American Schoo's for the 
Deaf, American Instructors of the Deaf, the New 
York State Association of Educators of the Deaf, 
American Speech and Hearing Association, the Coun- 
cil of Exceptional Children and the New York Speech 
and Hearing Association. 


a great hearing loss. These little ones 
are being diagnosed very early and are 
now being admitted as part of the new 
therapy program. They are approximate- 
ly two years of age, some even younger, 
and spend an hour twice a week in a 
one-to-one teaching situation as well as a 
group socialization program directed and 
carried out by trained personnel. Eventu- 
ally almost all of these children will be 
admitted to the regular nine to three 
daily nursery program, which now has 
2i children .taught by six teachers. The 
children in grades above nursery are 
erouped as homozeneously as possible and 
they too are taught by trained teachers 
of the deaf. Presently these grades are 
Kindergarten, Primary [, Primary II, In- 
termediate I and Upper I. 

Although the atmosphere is still oral, 
it is evident that some of the older chil- 
dren will never speak intelligibly and so 
as the need arises, other means of com- 
munication may have to be introduced. 
The important consideration at the school 
is the needs of each child. Sports, swim- 
ming, camping and horseback riding were 
among the functions originally carried on 
after school. When the children were no 
longer in residence, some of these broad- 
er activities were discontinued. However, 
culture, physical fitness and good social 
behavior are still very much part of the 
planning in the school. Field trips are 
taken: time for physical exercises and 
even gracefulness through special dancing 
and acrobatic training are provided. The 
older children in the school plus alumni 
and friends are partakers in an occa- 
sional dance, newly set up as part of a 
teenage program, which hopefully will 
broaden out and help in making Cleary 
School a center for the deaf in Suffolk 
County, Long Island. 

Cleary School has always considered the 
role of the parents in the lives and edu- 
cation of their children to be of great 
significance. In the beginning of the 
school, Miss Cleary had weekly oppor- 
tunities to see the parents of the children 
as she rode from home to home dropping 
the children off on Friday and picking 
them up again on Sunday afternoon. 
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AUTHOR—Sister Frances Teresita, nursery tutor, 
received her B.S. in education from Brentwood Col- 
fege, Brentwood, New York, and taught hearing 
children for three years before entering the field 
of deaf education. In June 1964, she earned her 
M.S. in special education and certification as a 
teacher of the deaf from Canisius College, Buffalo, 
New York, in conjunction with St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf in Buffalo. From 1964 to 1966, she 
was a primary teacher in St, Francis de Sales 
School for the Deaf in Brooklyn, New York. In 
1966 she became a second grade teacher at the 
Cleary School and presently is the nursery tutor 
at the school. In the summer of 1966, Sister par- 
ticipated in a math workshop, sponsored by Cap- 
tioned Films, at Ball State University. Last sum- 
mer she studied at the John Tracy Clinic in Los 
Angeles. She is a member of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf and the New York 
State Association of Educators of the Deaf. 


Progress could be reported and exchanges 
made at this time. In 1950, the Cleary 
Parents Association, an organization 
whereby parents could not only meet their 
children’s teachers, but also could com- 
municate with one another on their com- 
mon problems, was formed. 


Parents meetings are held every month 
for the parents of the entire student body. 
In addition to these meetings, a special 
parent education program formed in Sep- 
tember 1967 for the parents of the nursery, 
kindergarten and therapy children. Two 
meetings are held a month, at which 
very specific information on speech, lan- 
guage, audiology, causes of deafness, 
etc., is imparted. Besides these meet- 
ings, each parent is required to come to 
the school twice a month during school 
hours to observe his child at work and 
play. The next step, just taken, is the 
actual participation of the parents in the 
teaching and language experience of the 
children in the classroom itself. 


Many organizations, such as the ‘‘Forty 
and Eight Club” and the Salvation Army, 
have been most generous at Christmas, 
in particular, as well as at other times 
of the year. Close connections with the 
rehabilitation center in Suffolk County 
have been beneficial to older deaf people 
who have come to the school for aid in 
finding employment. With an eye to the 
future, it is hoped that great services will 
be rendered by the school more and 
more, not only to the layman, but to all 
the deaf as well. 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


I just talked on the phone with the 
mother of a teenage deaf daughter. This 
girl has had many problems of an emo- 
tional nature during the past few years. 
The mother tried, without success, to 
get help for her daughter from a psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist. Since there was no 
professional help available to this deaf 
girl, her mother has been trying, as best 
she can, to discover and bring out into 
the open just what it is that is bothering 
her daughter. (It seems that the great- 
est problem is that the girl resents her 
deafness.) Any parent who has tried to 
find professional help for their deaf child 
can certainly sympathize with this mother. 
If we are honest with ourselves, we must 
realize that our deaf citizens also have 
personality problems and emotional mal- 
adjustments, the same as we, who are 
hearing, face in our daily lives. There 
are many areas where help can be sought 
for hearing people, but have you ever 
tried to find someone to help the deaf? 
The problem of communication virtually 
eliminates a deaf person’s opportunity 
to take advantage of avenues of help 
available in our hearing world. 


From my observations during the past 
few years, I would say that every deaf 
child needs help in accepting his handi- 
cap of deafness. We have been told that 
our son is a very well adjusted and 
happy deaf boy. It would seem to out- 
siders that we have never had any prob- 
lems of adjustment and acceptance to 
face, with regard to our son’s deafness. 
But believe me this isn’t true. When he 
was just a toddler he would become so 
frustrated when trying to communicate 
with us, that he would get down on the 
floor and bang his head repeatedly. I am 
firmly convinced that this behavior was 
his way of fighting against his handicap 
of deafness. We were fortunate in that 
this manifestation of resentment toward 
a handicap that shut off his ability to 
communicate came when he was young 
enough for us to find ways of coping with 
i. When he started school, at the age 
o° three, these spells of head banging be- 
came less and less frequent and finally 
disappeared. What is more basic than a 
deaf child beating his head because he 
can’t communicate? When he began to 
understand that education could help him 
overcome this communication void, he 
no longer felt the need to fight his hear- 
ing handicap. With love and special at- 
tention to his need to communicate, we 
were able to help him accept his world 
of silence. 

It is my honest belief that every deaf 
person at some time or another during 
his life must, and indeed will, rebel 
against being deaf. This rebellion may 
take many forms and I think it behooves 
us all to look at our deaf friends, when 
they are having emotional problems, to 
see if it is truly their deafness they are 
fighting and not society. When parents 


of deaf children feel that ignoring the 
handicap is the best method of treat- 
ment they are wrong. Ignoring the prob- 
lem may be their answer today, but if it 
is, they can be sure that they will face 
the same problem again and again until 
they work out the solution. 


What then can we parents do to help 
our deaf children accept their deafness? 
First, we can try to help them under- 
stand that we love them and are proud 
of their accomplishments. We can praise 
them for small everyday happenings that 
are easily within the grasp of a hearing 
child but which represent major accom- 
plishments on the part of a deaf child. 
We can make opportunities for letting 
them share in our family life and respon- 
sibilities. I will never forget a deaf woman 
who told me her mother thought that she 
was dumb. When I asked why she got 
this impression, she said that when she 
was young her mother would send her 
brother and sister to the store, but that 
she never gave her deaf daughter a 
chance to prove that she, too, could run 
errands. I feel that this is a natural ten- 
dency on the part of parents of a deaf 
child. We rationalize by saying that we 
are afraid they might be hurt emotionally 
if they fail. But isn’t learning a process 
of failure and success? How can we suc- 
ceed if we never try anything for fear 
of failure? We mustn’t coddle our deaf 
children. The world will not be easy for 
them, so we must start as early as pos- 
sible to help them find ways of adjusting. 


Could this mother not have made the 
special effort necessary for her deaf 
daughter to make a trip to the grocery? 
Wouldn’t it have been easy for her to 
explain to the proprietor that her daugh- 
ter was deaf? Then in the future she 
could have let her girl go to the store 
with a note listing the items to be pur- 
chased. By so doing, the girl would have 
been encouraged to make contact with the 
hearing world. It may seem that this is a 
small matter, but believe me: it isn’t 
small in the mind of a deaf child. He 
wants an opportunity to compete with his 
hearing brothers and sisters. How can 
he develop self confidence if he is denied 
a chance to show what he can do? 


Most parents of deaf children find it 
difficult to talk about their child’s deaf- 
ness. We will refer to them as hard of 
hearing instead of admitting that their 
handicap is really one of deafness. Why 
do we do this? Because it is easier for 
us to understand what it is like to be 
hard of hearing and very difficult for us 
to understand what it is like to be deaf. 
How then can we expect our deaf child 
to accept his handicap when we are un- 
willing to do so? When we refuse to 
accept deafness with its need for special 
methods of communication, we lay the 
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groundwork for some of our deaf child’s 
emotional problems of the future. 


If, as I believe, every deaf child must 
at some time acknowledge and accept 
his handicap of deafness, why can’t we 
help him do it now? Why can’t we learn 
methods of communication that will en- 
able him to communicate on his level? 
Why can’t we make the special efforts 
necessary to help our child learn to live 
in the world around him? Why can’t we 
say to him: “We know that it is difficult 
to be deaf; we understand that many 
times you are frustrated; we realize that 
many times you miss much of what is 
happening around you. But we love you 
jist as you are; we are proud of you be- 
cause you are learning to live with your 
handicap: we want to share your silent 
worll with you, so please help us to un- 
derstand.” 


Some of us can say, and have said, 
these thines to our deaf children, and 
when we do a burden is lifted from our 
hearts. Only then can we begin to guide 
ow deaf children through their world of 
silence. Or perhaps it is they who guide 
us. Has God not promised ‘‘The truth 
shall set you free?’ I don’t know about 
you, but I feel that God meant for our 
deaf boy to bring us a special gift of 
love and understanding, and he has. Are 
you, by your failure to accept your deaf 
child’s handicap, missing your gift of love 
ani] understanding? 


No one likes to fight a baitle alone, 
and our deaf children don’t want to fight 
their batile against deafness alone, either. 
If we join them in their fight to over- 
come iheir handicap, the victory will also 
be ours. 


WE GO! 
@ 
PORTUGAL $678 se 
July 5 - 26, 1968 
TAX or NO TAX We Go! 
iF Tax? =PLANE ($12.50) $35 


TOUR ($33.42)= 
GO — GO — GO — GO!!! 


Bus - Plane - Hotels - Tips - Interpreter 
Baths - Guides - 2 Parties - All In- 
cluded! 


1ST CLASS AIR CONDITIONED 
HOTELS — BUSES 


Limit 35 People 


Send $100.00 Now—Balance May 15 


DAD’s VAGABOND TOURS 
Of The Deaf 


9 WOOD ST., SPRING VALLEY, N.Y. 10977 
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By TARAS B. DENIS 


ON SERVICE: 


An Interview 
(With David Hays, director of the National Theatre of the Deaf.) 


TBD: Yes, Mr. Hays, the idea of deaf persons getting special assistance while view- 
ing Broadway hits is wonderful. But of course, even for plays less vocal than ‘“‘St. 
Joan,’’ don’t you think the script should be read before the curtain goes up? 


DH: Exactly. And that, Taras, is why I arranged for you and Anita to go through 
with the experiment at Lincoln Center. It just isn’t possible to enjoy a full-length 
performance with the lines on your lap and the action elsewhere. You see, in our 
plan to set up a special script service for deaf theatergoers, we had to prove the 
need with facts. And what could be better than a couple—a Mr. and Mrs. Fact? 

TBD: Gee! a service like that will really enable us to get more out of professional 
drama. By the way, what about the movies I hear you’re going to make? Could 
VOUS or 02 


DH: Whoa! Like many other things we hope to try, each step must be properly 
screened first. In the meantime, Taras, I’d like this interview to focus on a more 
pressing matter. 

TBD: Right with you, sir. 


DH: Fine. Now, I needn’t tell you but your column in THE DEAF AMERICAN is a 
good thing. The magazine’s national following is a big help in keeping its many 
readers informed about our activities. However, according to some requests re- 
ceived by our office, there seems to be a lack of understanding as regards the true 
function of the National Theatre of the Deaf. Among several clubs and organizations 
tor the deaf the misconception persists that we are in business as a service group. 


TBD: You mean they expect the NTD to cater to their wishes exclusively? 


DH: Ina way, yes. But the NTD is not an organization solely for the sake of service. 
Our first ambition is to create a new and brilliantly theatrical form of theatre. What 
this means is that we have to work as a fully professional theatre organization, and 
tour in the professional circuits, on professional schedules, and pay our actors pro- 
tessional salaries. This is extremely expensive. That is why we can’t make random 
trips anywhere and give one special performance for a deaf organization. We've 
tried very hard to do this, and sometimes we succeed and sometimes we fail to fit 
this into the schedules of the tour and the company. Remember, it costs well over 
a thousand dollars a day to keep this company moving, and more for maintenance 
and special transport. It costs above $6,000 to re-assemble the company and its 
productions. 

TBD: Wow! 

DH: I'll say. You see, the point is that if we play only for deaf people, we cannot 
achieve the recognition in the big entertainment market that will ultimately do deaf 
people the most good. We are competing in the deep end of the pool and we must 
remain there. That is why we cannot play in all of the deaf functions—and that is 
why deaf people must compete with hearing people for tickets to any performance 
we give. I have tried every way to get preference for deaf people, but the policies 
of the presenting organizations cannot always be changed. Many colleges have en- 
dowed concert series. We must play these colleges to be able to maintain the com- 
pany. Many of these series are open only to the members of the university. Again 
and again, I battle so that deaf people be admitted as well. I’ve won everywhere 
so far, but some day we are going to play somewhere and deaf people will be un- 
able to see us. These are the facts of professional theatre life. In such a case, I 
could only hope to set up another performance in the nearby area. Taras, this whole 
business of financing and booking a touring company is incredibly complicated. 

TBD: It surely is, Mr. Hays. 


DH: Another thing that is important to us, and important to us in achieving the goals 
that the government has set for us, is that we remain an independent artistic group. 
Freedom is essential to all artists—even deaf artists—and if we are to succeed, we 
must practice this freedom. Any condition, any provision—no matter how small— 
that is attached to our contract with freedom will sooner or later exact difficult 
demands from the NTD. And we simply cannot afford this—not now, at least. Al- 
though our fall tour was encouraging, we still have a long way to go. 


TBD: Of course. Why, the NTD has barely tried its wings yet. 


DH: I keep coming back to this same point: we must make the grade as a com- 
petitive commercial attraction. This, ultimately, is the only standard of quality, 
the only proof that deaf people can bring a new entertainment to America—and the 
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world at large. Only if our theatre is brilliant can we prove to the world that deaf 
people are themselves handsome and intelligent and employable in many different 


kinds of work than they now can find. 


If the deaf have a great deal to offer cul- 


turally and socially, Taras, let us not relegate this to any special segment of so- 
ciety. Let us put this offering to the highest commercial tests, and if it succeeds, 
the ultimate good to the deaf community—socially and as a source of pride—will be 
worth the price of some wounded feelings now. 


TBD: I understand, Mr. Hays. 


DH: I’m sure you do. Now, about our performance at Lincoln Center on March 4... 
Fr | 
Letters directed to this column will be acted upon if properly sent to: 
Taras B. Denis 
16 South Stone Avenue 
Elmsford, N. Y. 10523. 


Foreign Exchange 
By Yerker Andersson 


Finland—The Scandinavian Deaf Youth 
Camp will be held in Vuokatti, July 12-19, 
1968. Sweden, Denmark, Norway and Fin- 
land will send 25 young deaf each to this 
meeting. 


Sweden—The European Championship in 
Swimming for the Deaf was held in Stock- 
holm, October 7-8, 1967. Results: 

100m Freestyle, Men 


1. C, Lindsjo, Sweden—1.02.1 
2. John Meizner, Denmark—1.02.2 


100m Freestyle, Women 
1. Beusekom, Holland—1.13.8 
2. Czerwinska, Poland—1.14.3 


200m Breaststroke, Men 
1. Swierzynski, Poland—2.56.2 (new world 
record) 
2. Aubel, Hungary—3.02.6 


200m Backstroke, Men 
1. Marshewsky, West Germany—2.40.3 (new 
world record) 
2. C. Lindsjo, Sweden—2.41.2 


1500m Freestyle, Men 
1. Aubel, Hungary—20.00.0 
2. Kollar, Hungary—20.01.0 


200m Breaststroke, Women 
1. Czerwinska, Poland—3.18.2 
2. Gregorek, East Germany—3.34.2 


400m Freestyle, Men 
1. Kollar, Hungary—4.58.7 
2. Lindsjo, Sweden—4.59.7 


4 X100m Medley, Men 
1. Hungary—4.52.7 
2. Poland—5.00.7 


100m Backstroke, Women 
1. A. M. Malmstroem, Sweden—1.33.6 
2. Stritzke-Hartog, Holland—1.34.5 


100m Butterfly, Women 
1. Czerwinska, Poland—1.24.6 
2. Grunberger, East Germany—1.38.5 


400m Freestyle, Women 
1. Beuserkom, Holland—6.21.1 
2. Grunberger, East Germany—6.35.7 
200m Butterfly, Men 
1. J. Meizner, Denmark—2.43.8 
2. Vasak, Hungary—2.49.2 


4 X100m Medley, Women 
1. Holland—6.08.5 


4’X100m Freestyle, Women 
1. Poland—5.45.0 


Bo-Goeran Henriksson improved his 
world record in shot put by 1.30 m. His 
present record is now 15.77 m (or 51.74 
feet). 


East Germany—Miss Heidi Gruneberger 
made 13.46.6 in 800m freestyle (new world 
record). 


France—The French Federation of the 
Deaf will meet in Montpellier, August 2-11, 
1968. The program will include banquet, 
queen contest, motor rally, art exhibition, 
ete. 


Italy — Vittorio TIeralla, president of 
Italian Association of the Deaf, was hon- 
ored with a medal, Grande Ufficiale Al 
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Merito, by the president of the Italian 
Republic. 


Israel—The journal Demama (Silence) 
reported that the Israeli delegation was 
refused permission to attend the World 
Federation of the Deaf Congress. Despite 
repeated requests, the Israeli delegates 
never received visas to Poland where the 
Congress was held. The Israeli associa- 
tion sent letters of protest to the president 
and general secretary of the World Fed- 
eration of the Deaf and UNESCO. 


Denmark—lIn 1965, 52 young handicapped 
persons from the United States were in- 
vited to visit Denmark for three weeks 
which was so successful» that 50 young 
handicapped Danes were in turn invited 
to visit the United States. In July 1967, 
these handicapped visited a number of 
American cities and met American handi- 
capped persons. Among the handicapped 
travelers, there was a young deaf man, 
Klaus Pedersen. Their visit was financed 
by the National Society for Crippled and 
Adults and People to People Committee 
for the handicapped. 

Bulgaria—The Bulgarian Association of 
the Deaf published an information book- 
let on the deaf, titled ‘‘Vie Et Activite 
Des Sourds En RP De Bulgarie’’ (‘‘The 
Life and Activities of the Deaf in Bul- 
garia’). A summary of this booklet is 
given below: 

The association for the deaf was estab- 


lished in 1934 and enrolled about 200 mem- 
bers. The editor of this booklet noted that 
this organization was not strong under the 
“capitalist regime’ and asserted that it 
became much stronger under the Com- 
munist regime. It now has 4,000 members 
and lists totally 13 regional organizations 
and 109 clubs. 


There are eight schools for the deaf. 
The booklet does not say which of the 
teaching methods, oral or combined, is 
used at the schools. But the pictures of 
some classes and a picture of the Bul- 
garian finger alphabet give the impres- 
sion that manual communication is used 
at school. After public school, the deaf 
may be trained in several occupations. But 
the Bulgarian Association of the Deaf is 
responsible for vocational training of 2,000 
deaf women and men since it owns a fac- 
tory, making plastic (and other) products. 
This factory is said to be one of the larg- 
est ones in Bulgaria; it is called ‘‘Tih 
Troud’’ which means ‘‘Silent Labor.’’ The 
association also offers adult education 
courses. Of course, the Bulgarian asso- 
ciation has its own journal, Tichina, (Si- 
lence) which was founded 10 years ago. 


The most popular athletic events are 
apparently soccer, free track, basketball, 
swimming, table tennis, wrestling, chess 
(both women and men), camping and ski- 
ing. A large beach lot with small cabins 
at the Black Sea is owned by the Bul- 
garian association. The booklet shows 
several beautiful pictures of the deaf’s 
folk dances and of some plays. At the 
end of the booklet there are pictures of 
seven successfully trained deaf profes- 
sionals. 
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BOUND VOLUMES 18 and 19 
AVAILABLE NOW! 


Volumes 18 and 19 of THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN are currently being prepared and 
any reader or subscriber wishing one of 
these handsomely bound volumes may 
order them now. 

Volume 18 contains the issues from Sep- 
tember 1965 through August 1966 while 
Volume 19 contains those from Septem- 
ber 1966 through August 1967. 

Books are bound in blue cloth and the 
purchaser’s name will be stampéd on 
the cover. 


Price $6.50 with your magazines 
or $12.00 if we supply the magazines. 
Send orders to: 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 

2025 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 318 

Washington, D. C. 20006 


Other volumes available at same prices except 
Volumes 1, 2, 4, 6 and 7 for which some 
issues are out of print. 
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Picture this during one of Nevada South- 
ern University’s basketball games during 
this 1967-68 campaign: It’s time out and 
coach Roland Todd, clipboard in hand, 
shows strategy to his Rebels. One player 
stands alone. Todd turns to him and 
speaks to him—with his fingers. Todd was 
‘“‘talking’”’ to forward Don Lyons who is 
deaf. That’s what we saw at Las Vegas 
Convention Center when NSU _ played 
against University of California at Irvine. 


Donald Cassidy Lyons came to this 
gambling resort and beat the odds when 
he became a first string forward for Ne- 
vada Southern University. The 6-5, 195- 
pound Lyons cannot hear or speak and 
must wear glasses taped to his nose while 
playing for the NSU Rebels. 


His team is ranked sixth among the 
country’s small colleges in the UPI poll. 
Besides Lyons, it has such performers as 
6-5 Elburt Miller, last year’s small college 
All-American, who finished the 1966-67 sea- 
son as the fifth highest small college 
scorer in the nation with a 31.9 average; 
6-7 John Trapp, a strong boy who played 
for Pasadena City College which won the 
junior college championship of California 
last year, and 6-4 Jerry Chandler, captain 
of the NSU five. 

Don Lyons, the 22-year-old California 
School for the Deaf at Berkeley graduate, 
is currently leading the NSU squad in 
field goal percentage with a 58.7 mark, 
which means six of every 10 attempts from 
the floor. He is averaging 16 points a 
game. 


“Don’s dedication and speed have en- 
abled him to overcome his physical handi- 
cap,’ said Coach Roland Todd. ‘‘He prob- 
ably is the fastest man on the squad, and 
his speed makes our fast break work.”’ 


Todd was forced to learn signs to ‘‘con- 
verse’’ with Lyons, a Richmond, Calif., 
resident. Now a junior in his first year at 
NSU, Lyons averaged 17 plus points a 
game in two years in Contra Costa Junior 
College in San Pablo, California, before 
transferring to the Las Vegas school last 
year. 

“Tve got the language of signs down 
pretty good,’ said Todd. ‘‘But it’s still a 
problem during games. When Don is on 
the floor, I try to minimize the problem 
of making few adjustments than in pre- 
vious years. When necessary, I’ll substi- 
tute for Don and explain major adjust- 
ments on the sidelines.’’ 

Several teammates have learned the 
rudiments of the language of signs and 
can flash simple signals to Lyons during 
_ play. 

As of February 26, 1968, NSU has com- 
piled a 21-5 record, including streak-snap- 
ping victories over much larger Univer- 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 


10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #1I—WEST LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 


This is DON CASSIDY LYONS who beats “Las 
Vegas odds” in holding down a starting berth on 
one of the nation’s top-ranked small college basket- 
ball teams and leading that team in scoring per- 
centage from the floor. 


sity of Pacific (9-straight), Oakland City 
University (8 straight), and University of 
California at Irvine (8 straight). In pre- 
vious seasons at NSU, Todd compiled 15-11 
and 21-7 records. 


Lyons was an important factor in help- 
ing NSU hold the nation’s No. 1 Houston 
University to a hard-earned nine-point, 
94-85, victory over the Rebels last Decem- 
ber 23. 


‘Don naturally cannot hear the whistle 
during the game, but he reacts quickly 
to what the other players are doing,’ said 
Todd. “His passing is remarkable, but 
his biggest challenge comes on defense. 
When a rival player screens behind him, 
he’s extremely prone to drawing a foul.’ 


But Lyons has been exceptionally effec- 
tive in escaping such traps. He is the only 
NSU starter who has not fouled out of a 
game this season. 


It was a pleasure to spend the day with 
him at the university, and it was a double 
pleasure to converse with the students in 
signs, thanks to Don. And when we saw 
him play, a darn good player and really 
popular among the fans. Every time he 
makes a jump shot, the spectators ap- 
plaud. 

Lyons said his greatest satisfaction this 
season has been improvement in his shoot- 
ing, better rebounding and better defensive 
playing. He is looking forward to working 
at his alma mater, California School for 
the Deaf at Berkeley, or playing profes- 
sional basketball after graduating from 
NSU in 1969. He is a physical education 
major with average grades. 


At CSDB, Don Lyons was the most 
talked about player during the 1963-64 sea- 
son when he broke three national deaf prep 
scoring records which still stand. His 
records are as follows: Most career points 
(2,072 in four seasons), most points in a 
single season (918) and most points in a 
single game (69). He was Northern Cali- 
fornia high school scoring king for two 
consecutive years, and was picked on 
North California high school all-star FIRST 
team. He was named Deaf Prep Cager of 
the Year and won the American Athletic 
Association of the Deaf Athlete of the Year 
award. The No. 14 jersey worn by Don 
during his standout career at CSDB was 
retired and placed in the school’s trophy 
case along with his picture. 


Don played at Contra Costa Junior Col- 
lege for two years. The first semester he 
pursued a vocational course. The next 
three semesters, he did very well in reg- 
ular academic courses, maintaining a 
C-plus average. He was a conscientious 
student at the college. As his interpreter. 
Leroy Mims, now head basketball coach 
at Contra Costa, can honestly say that 
Don Lyons has great personality. All of 
the students and faculty at this junior 
college think very highly of Don. 

In the two years that Don played for 
Contra Costa Junior College, he made 
962 points for an average of 17.1 points 
per game. He also participated in track. 
He did 14.8 in the 120-yard high hurdles 
for a new American deaf record. He also 
shattered another American deaf mark 
when he did 45 ft. 2 inches in the triple 
jump. Both of these new standards were 
set last year. 

And now when Don plays for Nevada 
Southern University, he is the most talked 
of deaf basketball player in the country. 
There was a photo of Don on page 61 of 
Sports Illustrated for January 15, 1968. 
The photo showed Don falling way back 
before he made his 28th point of the eve- 
ning as the Rebels upset highly favored 
Oklahoma City University, 96-92. And 
there was an article about Don Lyons in 
the Sporting News, the Baseball Bible. 
It told of his problem to adjust and also 
the problems of the rest of the team to 
adjust to him, and how they have molded 
into a strong combination. 

In his letter to us some time ago, Pat 
O’Neil, sports information director of Ne- 
vada Southern University, wrote that ‘Don 
has made the adjustment very well here 
and we are all extremely happy with his 
performance both on the basketball floor 
and in the campus life of the school.’’ 
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Everything is going GREAT with plans 
for the first National World Games for 
the Deaf tryouts at Berkeley, California, 
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this summer. It should be one of the 
most spectacular athletic events in the 
history of the American deaf, second only 
to the 1965 International Games for the 
Deaf held in Washington, D. C. 


Through the cooperation of Pete Newell, 
director of intercollegiate athletics at the 
University of California at Berkeley, we 
are able to secure the famed Edwards 
Stadium of the university for our tryouts 
in track and field. This stadium is one 
of the finest track fields in the country, 
far better than Byrd Stadium at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland where the 65 Games 
took place. The NCAA track and field 
championship meet is taking place at Ed- 
wards Stadium, June 13-15. There are 
three fine tennis courts adjoining the track, 
and we will use them for the tennis try- 
outs. The university is only a few short 
blocks from the California School for the 
Deaf. 


And with the help of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Shistar of San Anselmo, California, 
we are able to get Chabot Junior Col- 
lege’s excellent 50-meter outdoor pool, 
Friday and Saturday, for our swimming 
tryouts. We certainly are very fortunate 
to have the Shistars helping us with plans 
for the tryouts because they are members 
of the Swimming Executive Committee of 
the Pacific Association of the AAU. They 
are now working to get Pacific Association 
officials to volunteer to conduct our track 
and field and swimming meets. They are 
parents of Teresa (Terry) Shistar, now 
considered one of the best all-around deaf 
women swimmers in the world and who 
won the AAAD Athlete of the Year Award 
in 1967. 


The University of California offered us 
the use of its 7,200 seat Harmon Gym- 
nasium for our wrestling tryouts, but we 
chose the adequate CSDB gym. Our try- 
outs in table tennis and possibly volleyball 
will also be held at this gym. 


Think of it ... we are getting these 
facilities for nothing. And even the Wil- 
son salesman in Berkeley is donating us 
tennis and table tennis balls for the try- 
outs. Berkeley High School will lend us 


two wrestling mats, and CSDB now will 
have five mats. 


The local committee for the Berkeley 
tryouts under the auspices of the American 
Athletic Association of the Deaf through 
its World Games for the Deaf Committee 
and hosted by the California School for 
the Deaf at Berkeley consists of: Dr. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff and Art Kruger, hon- 
orary chairmen; Ken Norton, general 
chairman; Dave Fraley, vice chairman; 
Eric Malzkuhn, publicity director; John 
Galvan and Dan Lynch, program book; 
Dean Swaim, art work; Leo Jacobs, con- 
cessions, and Roger Munoz, accommoda- 
tions. The games directors are Ken Nor- 
ton and Dave Fraley, track and field; 
Mary Lou and George Shistar, swimming; 
Dean Swaim and Don Bullock, wrestling; 
Walter Thompson, tennis, and Donald Ren- 
zulli, table tennis. 

Through arrangements with Dr. Hugo 
Schunhoff, superintendent of the California 
School for the Deaf at Berkeley, partici- 
pating athletes will be housed at the 
school for the nominal sum of $10, which 
will cover eight meals and three nights 
lodging, starting Thursday evening. To 
take advantage of this opportunity, the 
WGD Committee must have a firm count 
of the number of athletes two months be- 
fore the meet. The $10 fee must be paid 
before June 1, 1968. 

Champions in the Berkeley tryouts will 
carry the All-American Deaf label and 
will receive first consideration for selec- 
tion to the Yugo 69 squad. The WGD 
Committee is anxious to make team selec- 
tion as early as possible to facilitate the 
task of raising funds for the World Games 
trip. It is also desirous to set up train- 
ing programs for athletes selected. 

We’re very optimistic about the Berkeley 
tryouts. Deaf athletic fans are urged to 
make plans to attend. 

Lest you forget 
AUGUST 9-10, 1968. 


the dates are 


JUNE 17-22, 1968 
NAD Convention 


..» And Fun 
LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


DISTRICT EMPLOYE OF THE YEAR—Olaf L. 
Tollefson, dean of students and printing instructor 
at the Oregon State School for the Deaf, Salem, 
was recently designated ‘District Employe of the 
Year!’ by the Oregon State Employes Association. 
The award (in the form of a plaque which he is 
shown holding) was all the more significant because 
District 9, in which he was the winner, has the 
largest number of state employes of any district. 


Mr. Tollefson is rounding out his 18th year at the 
Oregon State School after an early career at the 
Georgia School (11 years) and the Florida School 
(1 year). Last year he received his M. S. in special 
pada from Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth. 


BABY CRY SIGNAL 

Very sensitive: Gray aluminum case is included 
switch-volume control, microphone, pilot light, 
fuse end one receptacle for light and buzzer. 


WIRELESS BABY CRY SIGNAL $55.00 
Transmitter in Baby’s. bedroom; Receiver in 


Parent’s bedroom or any room; No extension 
cord. 


11I5VAC BUZZER 


DOOR BELL SIGNALS 
Ask for the brochures of 10 different 
door bell signals. 


Heller’s Instrument Works 
621 Avalon Avenue 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 


The DEAF AMERICAN 


National Association of the Deaf 
2025 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 318 


Washington, D. C. 20006 


years at $4.00 per year. 
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Director Of Programs For Handicapped 
Keynote Discussion Of Interpreter Service 


In a workshop held on June 10, 1967, 
at Gallaudet College and sponsored by the 
District of Columbia Department of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation with the coordina- 
tion of NAD Civil Service Committee un- 
der a research grant from the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration, the topic of 
“Interpreter Services for the Deaf’? was 
discussed. One area of vast importance 
in obtaining employment and making 
satisfactory job adjustment is that of ac- 
curate communication. Interpreter serv- 
ices are sometimes needed in order that 
a deaf person can obtain more informa- 
tion about job opportunities. These sery- 
ices can also be useful during the test- 
ing situation, the job interview and dur- 
ing the orientation process. 


The keynote speaker at this workshop 
was Edward F. Rose, director, Employ- 
ment Programs for the Handicapped, 
United States Civil Service Commission. 
All special programs for the employment 
of the physical handicapped, mental re- 
tarded, emotionally disturbed and _ the 
Good Risk Offender Program are handled 
by his office. 


Prior to working for the United States 
Civil Service, Mr. Rose was director of 
the George Mason Occupational Training 
Center in Arlington, Virginia. With Mr. 
Rose rests a two-fold responsibility. One 
is to maintain the high standards of 
efficiency and productivity of employes 
of the Federal government. He is also 
responsible for initiating innovative en- 
trance procedures which will afford em- 
ployment opportunities to handicapped 
persons by measuring abilities in spite of 
a particular disability. 


Mr. Rose was a logical choice for the 
keynote speaker at this workshop, because 
he is able to offer information concerning 
the necessary steps that must be taken to 
maintain high standards in Civil Service 
employment. As his paper demonstrates, 
he is able to share the knowledge he has 
acquired through years of working with 
various handicapped groups. 


Mr. Rose’s address: 


Mr. Chairman, you and the planning 
committee do me honor by affording me 
the opportunity of being the keynoter for 
this ‘‘Workshop in Interpreting for the 
Deaf in Civil Service Employment.” [ 
only hope that I can truly warrant the 
confidence placed in me by the planning 
committee. 


I would desire that you allow me the 
privilege of changing hats during my 
presentation: one will be the hat of an 
official representative of the Civil Service 
Commission; the second will be a hat of 
a Vocational Rehabilitation counselor, and 
the third will be the hat of an individual 
' who has gathered certain opinions based 
on his experience as both the represen- 
tative of the Civil Service Commission and 
a rehabilitation counselor. 
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Edward F. Rose 


With my first hat on, I think it would 
be wise for us to establish the base lines 
on which the Federal program for em- 
ployment of the handicapped rests. Most 
of you know that the program that I head 
is not one of charity or one which pro- 
motes the feeling of sympathy toward 
the handicapped, but rather it is a pro- 
gram which promotes selective placement 
of all handicapped. By selective place- 
ment I mean that when an individual is 
properly trained and properly placed, and 
given consideration of his abilities in 
preference to emphasizing his disabilities, 
the individual can no longer be considered 
to be a handicapped employe. He can do 
the full duties of the job for which he is 
employed and that is what is important. 
The Commission has enjoyed a fairly suc- 
cessful program in achieving selective 
placement, but I would be the first to ad- 
mit that we have a long way to go to 
reach an optimum program. I would not 
even say that we are close to what would 
be considered an ideal program. I, how- 
ever, do consider us on the threshold of 
a period of enlightenment. A_ situation 
whereby the opportunity is available to 
educate operating personnel, employing 
personnel, and rehabilitation personnel, 
towards having a better understanding and 
appreciating of the meaning of selective 
placement. 


All too often employment and operating 
personnel have allowed their own pre- 
conceived ideas and biases to affect the 
placement efforts of their agencies and 
themselves. We have observed radical 
changes in attitudes toward those who 
have lost limbs, and to those who are 
mentally retarded. But, we have. much 
further to go in changing attitudes to- 
ward those who have severe handicaps 
such as blindness, emotional problems, 
epilepsy and deafness. Yes, I did say, 
deafness. I know that not a single one 


of you here, who are deaf, consider your- 
selves severely handicapped, but it is a 
fact, unfortunately, that in this day and 
age we still, as a society, consider deaf- 
ness a severe handicap. The changes that 
we have observed in the past have been 
all too often the result of demands for 
more workers as a result of national 
emergencies and what could be called 
“empathy” with ‘‘sympathy’”’ on the part 
of an employment person who has some- 
one in his immediate family with a par- 
ticular handicap. We do not consider the 
progress because of those factors as being 
the type of progress we can depend upon 
to maintain the program. Rather, we 
would hope that we can grasp upon imag- 
inative planning as a way to encourage 
growth in the program—not two-fold or 
three-fold, but ten-fold, because we have 
not yet scratched the surface to utilize 
fully the handicapped of our country. 


Since I have been on board at the Com- 
mission we have seen the culmination of 
almost 10 years of discussion and plan- 
ning in the elimination of certain verbal 
tests from the examining procedure of the 
Commission and the U.S. Post Office. The 
length of time that elapsed from the 
initial imaginative thought to the fulfill- 
ment of the original objective of giving 
consideration to the limitation placed the 
deaf because of their lack verbal ability 
should not have taken 10 years. We have 
reached a point where the time is right 
for more such moves. The changes in the 
future might be more drastic or less 
drastic as depending on our vision and 
the ability to carry out those visions. 


I would like to make clear that we in 
the Office of Programs for Employment 
of the Handicapped work under the merit 
system which is based on the best quali- 
fied person getting the job. It is a system 
that has been in the developmental stage 
for 89 years and it will remain in a de- 
velopmental stage as long as new and 
unique ideas come into being. From my 
vantage point it would be quite easy to 
develop a program that would make ex- 
ceptions for the handicapped rather than 
dealing with them as exceptional people; 
but I assure you that it will never be a 
program of exception. I will never solicit 
employment of any handicapped person 
because of his handicap. I will, however, 
encourage employment of the handicapped 
in spite of his handicap. I don’t believe 
you want it any other way. We as a 
team, you and J, the professionals and 
the non-professionals will have to work 
more closely together to assure these less 
concerned with the program that we in- 
tend to uphold the spirit of the merit 
system. They have to be assured that 
we will not in any of our recommendations 
infringe upon the effectiveness of the merit 
system. As long as we have this thought 
in mind the deliberations of today will 
have a chance and most likely will ex- 
perience fulfillment. 


When one reviews the material furnished 
to us by Dr. Grabill and Douglas Burke 
our conclusion could be that this is going 
to be a simple task today, but, I warn 
you, the task is not simple, it will not be 
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easy, it will require a great deal of imag- 
ination to come forth with some substan- 
tial ideas that are both feasible and work- 
able. I will not dwell on this point very 
long because of the deliberations planned 
for the work sessions. 

Now let me put on the second of my 
three hats—that of a rehabilitation coun- 
selor. I especially want to take a look 
at the need for interpreters from a pre- 
employment point of view. We at the 
Commission have had a good number of 
deaf applicants recently. Unfortunately, 
neither my staff nor myself sign or finger- 
spell and therefore, a great deal of time 
is spent on interviewing a deaf person. 
In fact, my estimate is that it is neces- 
sary to spend three to four times as much 
time interviewing a deaf applicant as is 
spent interviewing a hearing applicant. 
As you know, we have to determine the 
client’s needs and desires for employ- 
ment and then convey the necessary in- 
formation back to him. We have found 
no easy way to carry out such an inter- 
view. So from a very selfish viewpoint 
I can emphatically state there should be 
an interpreter present for such interviews. 

I also feel that there is a need for an 
interpreter when a deaf individual at- 
tempts to file for an examination. It 
logically follows there is a real need when 
he atttempts to take the examination. We 
have a lot to learn about interpretation 
in an examination situation. This has 
been proven in the one attempt to examine 
the deaf applicants for postal positions 
here in Washington. I'll not discuss this 
because I’m sure Doug has a number of 
points he would like to make and I don’t 
desire to steal his thunder. 

Going further, I also have firm con- 
viction that there is a need for an in- 
terpreter for a period of time when a deaf 
individual is employed. Of course, the 
period of time would differ from job to 
job. Let me at this junction relate to you 
what might be considered a comparison 
of the same type of idea but for the blind 
rather than for the deaf. Some five years 
ago, the blind organizations of the coun- 
try lobbied in the halls of Congress and 
the Civil Service Commission insisting that 
regulations and laws be changed so that 
a blind individual might have the service 
of a reader when employed in a Federal 
installation. A great deal of effort was 
expended in developing the necessary 
legislative changes; in fact, the Civil 
Service Commission had to compromise 
its position. You see, until that time the 
law would not allow the employment of 
an individual in a Federal installation 
which was not being paid by the govern- 
ment. The reader for the blind law stipu- 
lated that the Federal government would 
not reimburse the reader for his service 
but that the reimbursement would have 
to come from either the blinded individual 
or an organization outside of the Federal 
rovernment. For all other administrative 
needs the reader for the blind was to be 
a Federal employe. This was necessary 
so that the supervisor could tell the read- 
er when to come to work, when not to 
come to work and direct his activities 
while on the job; it was also necessary 
for the reader to be covered by workmen 
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compensation in case of an on-the-job ac- 
cident. The plan was well conceived, how- 
ever, the requirement that the blind must 
pay his own reader or obtain payment 
from some other source was the failing 
of this plan from the beginning. No one 
has solved this problem on a continuing 
basis. Some improvement was made 
possible. Under the new 1965 Vocational 
Rehabilitation Amendments which allow 
rehabilitation agencies to pay for the read- 
er for up to one year, but after that time 
if the reader is still needed, the problem 
of payment of services still exists. 

To evaluate the success of this program 
we did a survey last year and found that 
less than 10 readers were employed for 
blind individuals working in Federal 
agencies. To my way of thinking this is 
a shameful lack of the use of a Federal 
statute which requires so much effort to 
enact. 

You will discuss the use of interpreters 
on the job today and so I ask you not to 
spend so much time on whether or not 
they are needed for this should be a fore- 
gone conclusion. I do ask that you spend 
a great deal of time in developing prac- 
tical and acceptable ideas for making the 
use of interpreters on the job feasible. Let 
me emphasize it is not enough to just 
think that it is-a good idea, You have to 
assist us who want to make it possible 
in overcoming with good solid recom- 
mendations and workable ideas the ob- 
jections that will come forth so freely 
against this proposal. I could spend a 
great deal more time discussing the need 
for interpreters but, that is what you are 
here to do today. 

Let me turn now to the third hat that 
I have chosen to wear. This is the hat 
of an individual who has some ideas not 
just related to interpreters but to the 
problems of the deaf in general. I might 
preface my following statements by say- 
ing that I did not come here especially to 
make friends but to influence you—to steer 
your thoughts—to give you some idea of 
the real challenge that this workshop af- 
fords you today. I trust that I have done 
this in my previous remarks. 

What I am about to say may or may 
not agree with the objective of the work- 
shop; it may or may not hit where it 
hurts; it may or may not be anything 
new to you; but I am firmly convinced 
that some of the points I hope to make 
need to be discussed openly. Maybe not 
here in this workshop, but on some future 
date, educators and others who are con- 
cerned with the future of the deaf should 
ponder these points. I do not know any- 
thing that has been more disappointing 
to me during my two years with the Com- 
mission than my experiences in interview- 
ing deaf applicants for employment. To 
begin with they seldom make appoint- 
ments. ~All too often they come ill pre- 
pared for the interview. For instance, 
individuals often come without their best 
dress, their personal hygiene lacking. For 
instance, have you ever thought of the 
importance of clean hands in an_ inter- 
view. I would think that clean fingernails 
and hands would be most important to the 
deaf, for the deaf’s use of their hands 
in communication draws attention to the 


condition of their hands. The personnel 
officer’s eyes are therefore immediately 
drawn to the hands of the applicant. I 
do not know how many of you have ever 
thought that the hands are _ indications 
of a total person, but my experience has 
been that personnel people in an initial 
interview put a great deal of weight on 
the individual’s personal appearance .. . 
For they think, and rightly so, that an in- 
dividual reflects his total attitude toward 
himself and his job through his consid- 
eration of his personal appearance. Sec- 
ondly, the quality of the questions during 
the interview leave a great deal to be 
desired. We know only one way to classi- 
fy the conversation and questions most 
often observed in the younger deaf. col- 
lege applicant and that is immaturity. 
The lack of understanding on the part of 
deaf college graduates of what life, em- 
ployment and work is all about is astound- 
ing. It seems to me that the one thing 
that the deaf need to be willing to ad- 
mit above all else is that their deafness 
truly is a handicap in communication. 
I often get the feeling that in talking with 
the deaf they are respondent not from 
true understanding but from a desire to 
please and a desire to give an indication 
that thorough understanding has occurred 
when in fact, it has not. I personally do 
not feel that the deaf can afford to allow 
their sense of pride to stand in the way 
of complete communication. In many 
fields of vocational rehabilitation it is 
recognized that the only way for a client 
to begin to conquer his problem is to 
admit that there is a problem. 


I appeal to you to let us sit down to- 
gether and admit that we have got a real 
problem in communication and forget all 
of the objections on both sides and try 
to reach a compromise that will lead us 
to some answers. The deaf are _ begin- 
ning to see new horizons with the advent 
of a technical school, with the use of cap- 
tioned films and with realization of new 
opportunities in technical fields. I per- 
sonally want to be among the number who 
take advantage of the future and get away 
from the stereotyped ideas that so many 
have that the only job for the deaf is in 
printing or related fields. 


In preparing for my remarks.today I 
came across a pamphlet on the proceed- 
ings of the first National Conference of 
Placement of the Severely Handicapped 
held here in Washington in March 1953, 
over 15 years ago, and I was amazed at 
the number of suggestions and comments 
made by authorities in the field that still 
have yet to be innovated. I wish I had 
time to discuss some of the points made 
by the distinguished panel whose thoughts 
are recorded in this pamphlet. I would, 
however, recommend seriously that those 
interested in problems of interpreters 
turn to the recorded panel session for ideas 
that still are new for they have not been 
put to work and also to be reminded that 
ideas are not enough. Only hardnosed de- 
termination and extreme dedication to a 
task can make ideas turn into reality. 
May I, in closing, remind you that the 
steam that blows the whistle does not 
turn the wheel. 
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We were anchored for several hours off 
the northeast coast of South America. We 
were waiting for high tide to enable us to 
go up the Nickerie River about two miles 
to New Nickerie where we loaded rice for 
European markets. The Nickerie River is 
the boundary between British Guiana and 
what used to be Dutch Guiana, but is now 
Surinom. A night and a day were re- 
quired to load the rice. while we slept and 
looked over the town. 

According to months of planning for our 
trip to the Caribbean Sea, our friends 
picked us up at six o’clock in the morning 
and we drove to the Detroit Metropolitan 
Airport. Fifty-eight minutes in the air 
and we were in New York. We went on 
the Maron about two o’clock. We pulled 
away from the wharf on schedule but re- 
mained anchored in the harbor until the 
small hours of the morning. A part of the 
big eight-cylinder motor had to be re- 
placed. 

The Maron is a ship of the Koninklijke 
Nederlandsche Stoomboat Matttschappij 
N.V.—The Royal Netherlands Steamship 
Company. The N. V. means that the or- 
ganization is a corporation and that liabili- 
ty is limited, like our LTD. 

This is a small freight boat that operates 
between Europe and The Islands, by way 
of the Azores and the Bahama Islands and 
up and down our Atlantic coast. The gen- 
eral route does not change; the boat never 
crosses the North Atlantic from Europe 
to New York or from New York to Europe. 

In spite of the word ‘‘Stoomboat’’ our 
ship burns crude oil that is easily available 
from the principal American oil compan- 
ies. 

One of the advantages of freighter trav- 
el is that it is relatively inexpensive. It 
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Stalling Along... 


By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing and Speech 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


has been said that travel by freighter is 
no more expensive than living at home. 
This may be true if one considers the total 
expense of living at home—rent or house 
payments, utilities, recreation and auto- 
mobile expense. To be specific, I under- 
stand that people can go around the world 
in four months for $1550 per person. If you 
are interested, check with your travel 
agent. 

This is an ideal vacation for me because 
it is so restful. Everything is done for me 
and I have no responsibilities. I read and 
sleep and rest. We have had no news of 
the problems of the world since we came 
on board. I get my exercise by walking 
around the deck on days that we do not 
go on land. 

People who plan to travel in the Carib- 
bean late in the winter should be aware 
of the pre-Lent Carnival season through- 
out the Islands. Our ship has been delay- 
ed because of inability to get longshore- 
men to work in the holiday period. 

The unloading and loading of cargo is 
the principal interest wherever we stop. 
This is a cargo ship and the convenience 
of its ten passengers is incidental. We 
have stayed in port from a half-day to two 
days, depending upon circumstances. 

We have been on the Maron two weeks 
and one day. Tomorrow we land at Para- 
maribo and the next day we fly back to 
Trinidad for a few days. Then we go 
island-hopping as I described in this col- 
umn last month. We are saving our 
money for St. Thomas which, I was told, 
is the only free port in The Islands. Then 
we go to San Juan, Puerto Rico, where we 
begin our flight to Detroit, with a stop in 
Miami. 
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Church Directory 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
W 242 S 3065 Grand Avenue 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 53186 


Sunday, 9:45. Sunday School 
10:45 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. worship 
Wednesday, 7:30 p.m., Bible study 
Mildred Whitney, Interpreter 
Rev. Jerry King, Pastor 


When in New Jersey visit... 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 

571 Westminster Avenue Elizabeth, N. J. 


Every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz, pastor 


Television Church for the Deaf... 
THE EVANGEL HOUR 
Channel 11, WPIX-TV, New York City 


Each Sunday at 8:00 a.m. 
Program interpreted by 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz 


When in New York visit... 
GLAD TIDINGS TABERNACLE 
(Assemblies of God Deaf Missions) 
325 West 33rd Street New York. N. Y. 


Every Sunday at 3:15 p.m. 
The Reverend Croft M. Pentz, pastor 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 


At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 


Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m, 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Please enter my subscription for the BUFF AND BLUE, the official newspaper, 
and the MANUS, the official literary magazine of the student publication of the 
world’s only college for the deaf. 


[]1 YEAR AT $3.50 


[ ]3 YEARS AT $10.00* 


(1 year — 16 October-May issues and two Manus magazines) 


[_] Payment is enclosed 


pnt Please bill me later 


NAME 


SUBSCRIBE 
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When in Southern Illinois... 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
112 N. Monroe, Marion, IMinois 


Sunday School weekly at 9:30 a.m. 
Worship services interpreted 
Fourth Sunday of Each Month 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


Interpreters present at every service... 
MANSFIELD BAPTIST TEMPLE 
Expressway (Route 30) at Ashland Road 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Sunday—10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Wednesday—7:45 p.m. 


Rev. T. L. Leatherwood, Pastor 
James Burton, Supt., Ministry to Deaf 


The deaf are welcome to. 


EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 


3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ulirich, teacher 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 
Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
ee. York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 


When in Illinois 
ST. MARY’S CHURCH 
Minooka, tll. Welcomes You! 


Meetings of the deaf every 4th Sunday 2 p.m., 
regular,,Sunday Masses 7:00, 8:30, 10:30 
“When you travel... Ask us!” 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 
Sunday—9:45 a.m. 


Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 
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The oldest church for the deaf 

in the United States 
ST. ANN‘S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 

Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Eric J. Whiting, Vicar 

Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Birmingham, Alabama, you are 
invited to worship with us at 


ST. JOHN‘’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


110 North 2nd Avenue 
Each Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Dr, Robert C. Fletcher, L.H.D. 
Minister 
Free captioned movie, 8 p.m., first Saturday 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 
Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. Robert C. Fletcher preaches every second 
Sunday. Over the altar see the world’s largest 
oil painting of Jesus Christ healing the deaf 
man. Framed oil painting is 7 feet by 8 feet. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 


Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School a4 Bible Class for Deaf, 
9: 


0 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in D.C., welcome to... 
THE UNITED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
(Interdenominational) 

Chicago and N. Y. Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Evangelical, Fundamental, Friendly 
Sunday school, 10:00 a.m. 

Worship service, 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study, 8:00 p.m. 
Friday Prayer Service, 8:00 p.m. 


Rev. James H. Bryan, pastor 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to. 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit... 
CHRIST. LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. ; 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 
Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 


Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us... 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 7 p.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, Pastor—624-6429 
Mrs. D. Myhre, Parish Worker—691-1288 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 


Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rey. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


EEF 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 


Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Worship every Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Bible class every Tuesday—7:30 p.m. 


EEE 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 
10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 
Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 
Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 


The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 
OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
‘ OF THE DEAF 
1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 
Church services at 10:00 a.m. 


Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to... 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico 
Los Angeles 90006 
Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Project 
Arnold T. Jonas, pastor 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 


Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 


Rev. C. Roland ‘“G’? Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2960 School Ave. at 2900 Kingsway 
Vancouver 16, B. C., Canada 
Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday School & Bible Class every Sunday 
10:00 a.m. 
Wayne C. Bottlinger, pastor, 433-1763 
Church office: 437-3912 or 939-1400 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 


(Across the street near Western Penna 
i School for the Deaf) 
Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 


Frank Wagenknecht, pastor 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service. 10:30 a.m. 

WYAH-TV (each Tuesday 8:30 to 9 p.m.) 

- THE. DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Friday 7:30 p.m. 
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eLUB DIRECTORY 


Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC, 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 
“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 


Oy Friendly Place to Congregate” be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


BEAUMONT CLUB OF. THE DEAF 


First Federal Savings and ‘Loan Assn. 
2002—11th, North of IH, 10 Freeway 
Beaumont, Texas 77704 
Open 4th Saturday of each month. 
{nformation: P.O. Box 2891 


210 E. Ohio St. 


evenings 
Gloria Reeves, secretary 


BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 
Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
Albert Lazar, secretary 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif 


Secretary: Marcella Skelton 
10508 Inglewood Ave. #7, 
Inglewood, Calif. 90304 


LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
3218/2 So. Main Street 
Visit the Club House 
lst Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 


When in Montreal, Canada, welcome to 
CENTRE DES LOISIRS DES SOURDS 
DE MONTREAL INC. 

(Montreal Recreation gga et Mes the Deaf) 


ri Weak gt oar St. 


Welcome to 
Montreal 12, P.Q. Canada 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla 


When in MONTREAL visit 
LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
hae Hamel, president 
. Chicoine, secretary and manager 


Now In Our 50th Year! 
You‘re welcome at our new location 


622 N. Broadway ... East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC, 


Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 


Raymond P. Steger, secretary 
CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 
538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60605 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


You’re welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
7635 Michigan Ave, 
Open only on announcements. or requests. 
Harold Weingold, secretary 


CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55104 
Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Free to All— All Welcome 


Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 
Open every evening 
Mrs. Borbara Banks. secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 


645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 
Open Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 
3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo, 64109 
Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 


CENTRAL sh eles Saka SILENT 


’ 
129 N. 13th $t. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 


1st and 3rd Sat. of month socials 
Movies Wed. and Sun. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


and PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 


THE DEAF, INC. 
2005 E. Indian School Road 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun; - Business meet- Phoenix, Arizona 


ings. except ae at ae September 


Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 


Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Patricia Gross, secretary 
2835 W. Glenrosa 
Phoenix, Arizona 85016 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
When in Houston, your are welcome 


PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
to the OF THE DEAF 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 1854 Forbes Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
EAF, INC. 


Open Fri. night, Sat. afternoon & 
night, Sun. afternoon & night. 


Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


606 Boundary se Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 


Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 


_ INC. 
Home of the famous Bank Night — 


Open ist and 3rd Saturday of month 


Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 


Detroit, Mich. 48210 | 1545 


Alexander Fleischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 

9102 Edmonston Road 

Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


for yearly rates and other information. 


Changes in listing should also 


When in Portland, welcome to 


PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 
Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 


Narcissa W. Eden, secretary 


PUGET rhtghs ASSOCIATION 
THE DEAF 


The greatest ae oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 
Open Saturdays 
8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 
Seattle, Wash. 98103 


When in Rochester, welcome to 
ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 
Open Fri., Sat. eves, Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper, Secretary 


Welcome to 
ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
211% E. State St. Rockford, Ill. 
Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Kenneth Hoaglund, president 
Charles Musgrove, vice president 
Aurelia Ellis, secretary 
Martha L. Stanford, treasurer 
(Send mail to 523 Union St. 
Rockford, Ill. 61108) 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 


Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 
pen Saturdays - Visitors Welcome 
For information, write: 


Secretary (at the above address) 


Welcome to “Glass Center of the World” 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43624 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 
Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
Fraternal meetings Ist Sat. of each month 
Arthur Allen, president 
Warren Burford, secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF 


2101 Broadway 
New York, N. Y¥. 10019 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 

Max J. Cohen, president 

Hyman Lebow, secretary 


, INC, 


When in Waterbury, welcome to 
WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 
Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 


Mario Leonardi, secretary 


WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


9302 West Douglas-1.0.0.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 
Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 
sec Smith, secretary 


. Oliver 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 


